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/  Almost  Knew  Lincoln 

By  David  B.  Dillehunt 
What  Did  Lincoln  think     For  a  long  time  I 
ive    entertained 


of  Life  Insurance? 


an  active  curiosity 
to  learn  what  Lincoln  might  have  thought 
about  Life  Insurance.  Thus  far  my  inquisi- 
tive research  has  not  been  rewarded,  and  I 
frequently  find  myself  taking  consolation  in 
a  reassuring  belief  that,  with  his  abiding 
faith  and  boundless  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  humanity,  his  undying  love  for  his 
neighbors,  friends  and  countrymen,  and  his 
j  rieVei -riling  desire  to  provide  everv  good 
thing  for  his  loved  ones,  he  surely  would 
1  have  been  the  last  man  on  earth  to  have 
ignored  or  condemned  it  as  a  highly  neces- 
sary and  valuable  American  institution.  It 
surely  does  seem  that  had  Life  Insurance 
been  proposed  and  properly  explained  to 
"The  Emancipator,"  he  would  have  availed 
himself  of  its  practical  guarantees  of  as- 
surance, consolation,  guidance  and  security, 
and  perhaps  as  much  from  a  Saving  and 
Investment  as  a  Protective  standpoint,  as 
J  Lincoln  was  no  mean  financier  once  he  re- 
-covered from  early  failures  and  defeats, 
even  to  retrieving  lost  years  and  prestige 
by  paying  in  full  the  debts  heaped  upon  his 
shoulders  by  an  ungrateful  and  faithless 
partner.  To  be  sure,  Life  Insurance  could 
not  have  been  widely  practiced  or  placed 
throughout  Illinois  during  the  30's,  40's 
and  50's,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
was  steadily  developing  into  a  science  and 
business  in  the  East,  for  had  not  Daniel 
Webster  hmiself  been  issued  a  $5000  policy 
on  September  20th,  1844,  premium  $293.00? 
History,  however,  reveals  with  emphasis 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  encountered  and  wrestled 


T. 


February,  1929 

with  numerous  and  mighty  problems  from 
the  date  of  his  inauguration,  March  4,  1861, 
to  the  hour  of  his  passing-  on  April  15,  1865, 
the  victim  of  conspirators.  One  could  even 
be  pardoned  for  doubting  that  so  consider- 
ate a  man  as  Mr.  Lincoln  had  sufficient  time 
to  give  his  own  personal  needs  due  thought 
and  attention,  so  engrossing  was  his  con- 
cern for  the  protection  and  welfare  of 
others.  So,  it  may  be  that  "Honest  Abe" 
did  not  have  Life  Insurance  proposed  and 
explained  to  him,  or  that  he  did  not  find  the 
time  to  give  it  his  thoughtful  consideration, 
not  that  he  did  not  need  its  support  and 
assurance,  for  was  not  Mary  Todd  Lincoln 
extravagant  to  a  fault,  causing  her  illus- 
trious husband  no  end  of  anxiety  and  em- 
barrassment, and  did  she  not  die  in  an 
asylum,  broken  in  health,  mind,  spirit  and 
purse? 

/  Almost  Knew  I  was  born  and  reared  on 
"Abe"  Lincoln  a  farm  four  miles  south  of 
the  original  Lincoln  Home- 
stead, which  was  located  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sangamon  River  seven  miles  west  of 
Decatur,  Macon  County,  Illinois.  It  was 
there  that  Thomas  Lincoln  and  his  family 
resided  prior  to  moving  "down  the  river" 
and  located  near  Salem,  Sangamon  County. 
As  a  boy,  I  used  to  fish  and  swim  at  the 
"Old  Lincoln  Milldam,"  the  walnut  posts 
of  which  still  protruded  above  low  water  in 
the  Sangamon  during  the  80's  and  90's. 
They  were  said  by  the  Old  Timers  to  be  the 
very  posts  that  Lincoln  himself  had  hewn 
and  driven  60  years  previously,  and  I  still 
shudder  when  I  recall  how  I  was  seized  With 
leg  cramps  and  doubtless  would1  have 
drowned  among  Lincoln's  piling  had  not  a 
doughty  little  swimmer  rescued  me. 
Lincoln  Defended  Law  Lincoln  defended  a 
Suit  for  Grandfather  law  suit  for  my 
grandfather  D  i  1 1  e- 
hunt.  Grandfather  lived  in  Decatur  and 
had  sued  a  refractory  debtor  and  taken 
judgment  for  the  amazing  sum  of  $18-plus, 
whereupon  the  defendant  appealed  to  a 
higher  court  in  Springfield,  and  it  was 
there  that  "Honest  Abe"  put  the  Final 
Fixin's  to  His  Obstinacy  and  had  judgment 
entered  for  the  Carpenter  bill  and  Costs, 
$37  in  all.  Father,  as  a  boy,  had  often  seen 
and  heard  Lincoln,  and  used  to  mention  the 
fact  that  his  father  knew  Lincoln  inti- 
mately and  loved  him  dearly,  and  I  thought 
it  strange  that  he  had  not  told  us  about 
grandfather's    law-suit,    until    an    elderly 
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uncle  recently  reminded  me  that  the  law- 
suit had  become  history  some  years  before 
father  had  been  born.  Furthermore,  grand- 
father was  a  quiet,  retiring  man,  rarely 
given  to  retrospect. 

My  Great  Uncles  As  a  boy,  I  heard  it  said 
Elected  Lincoln  that  "no  other  three  men 
of  their  day  had  more  to 
do  with  Lincoln's  election  than  did  Samuel, 
William  and  Washington  Nesbitt."  They 
were  grandmother  Dillehunt's  three  Big 
Brothers,  6-f  oot-2-3-and-4  "strappers."  With 
their  sister  Mar- 
tha they  emi- 
grated from  Har- 
risburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  in 
the  30's.  They 
had  come  out 
of  Pennsylvania 
with  only  an 
oxen  -  drawn 
schooner,  Martha 
driving,  and  three 
horses,  the  broth- 
ers riding,  but 
their  good  old 
fashioned  Pennsylvania  Dutch  and  canny 
Scotch  resources  enabled  them  to  dicker, 
swap  and  trade  until,  arriving  at  Spring- 
field, they  possessed  a  herd  of  cattle,  horses 
and  whatnot,  even  an  amount  of  money 
which  had  been  beyond  their  fondest  dreams 
as  residents  of  the  old  Harrisburg  Hills. 
These  were  the  Pennsylvanians  with  whom 
Abe  Lincoln  was  quicK  to  "make  friends,  and 
who  some  years  later  founded,  edited  and 
published  a  Springfield  newspaper,  and  they 
spared  neither  Interest  nor  Ink  in  their 
contribution  to  his  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Father,  as  a  boy,  spent  his  summer 
vacations  with  these  uncles,  and  used  to 
relate  that  all  anyone  needed  to  do  to  get 
booted  out  of  their  printing  plant  was  to 
even  hint  that  Lincoln  had  any  short- 
comings. 


Henry  Rankin  Henry  Rankin,  as  a  mere 
Knew  Lincoln  lad,  served  as  a  messenger 
boy  in  the  Springfield  court 
room.  He  also  apprenticed  to  study  law 
under  Lincoln  and  Herndon,  and  was  inti- 
mately associated  with  Honest  Abe  some 
seven  or  eight  years  leading  up  to  his  de- 
parture for  Washington.  In  1916,  at  the 
age  of  79,  he  wrote  "Personal  Recollections 
of  Abraham  Lincoln"  anc  in  1924  published 
"Intimate  Character  Sketches  of  Abraham 
Lincoln."  I  am  the  proud  owner  of  these 
volumes,  autographed  by  Mr.  Rankin  and 
reading,  "To  David  B.  Dillehunt,  by  a  hand 
often  clasped  by  the  hand  of  Abraham 
Lincoln."  Mr.  Rankin,  if  still  living,  is  91 
years  of  age,  and  his  address  is  "Henry  B. 
Rankin,  Springfield,  Illinois,"  in  the  event 
that  you  wish  to  secure  his  autographed 
volumes. 

How  Lincoln  Being  a  farm  boy,  it  fell  to 
Lost  His  Hat  my  lot  to  go  to  Boody  for  the 
mail  twice  or  thrice  a  week. 
Boody  is  the  first  village  on  the  Wabash 
Railroad  southwest  of  Decatur,  and  it  was 
there  that  I  would  listen  for  hours   at  a 
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time  to  Old  Timers  tell  their  favorite  Lin- 
coln stories  and  anecdotes  over  and  over 
again.  Shall  I  ever  forget  those  congenial 
old  Time-killers  whose  wont  it  was  to 
gather,  300  days  in  every  year,  in  the  old- 
fashioned  grocery  store  Post  Office  of 
"Uncle"  Billy  Weatherford  and  "Old" 
Benny  Cross,  and  tell  again  and  again  the 
same  tales  of  Lincoln  and  early  pioneer 
life,  as  their  fathers  had  known  it — as  they 
had  known  it — never  failing  to  laugh  long 
and  loud  at  each  re-telling.  I  can  see  them 
as  I  write — gaunt,  gray,  grizzled,  but 
hearty  and  hale,  not  much  given  to  pros- 
perity and  progress,  but  always  ready  for 
a  hilarious  village  joke.  For  the  most  part, 
they  hailed  from  the  "Lincoln  neighbor- 
hood up  on  the  Springfield  Road,"  which 
parallels  the  Sangamon  River  from  Decatur 
to  Springfield.  I  heard  tales,  anecdotes  and 
yarns  first-spun  and  eternally-run,  and  I 
think  I  became  over-fed  and  foundered  on 
intimate,  first-hand  contact  "Lincolnia," 
such  as  Ida  M.  Tarbell  and  Lincoln's  other 
biographers  during  these  latter  years  have 
sought  in  vain.  Anyway,  I  was  too  close 
to  Lincoln  to  appreciate  the  charm  and  his- 
torical value  of  it  all,  so  I  did  not  retain 
their  countless  reminiscences.  But  the  one 
I  have  never  forgotten  was  that  related  by 
"Uncle  Bob"  Warnock.  It  seems  that  the 
Warnock  family  also  resided  in  the  "Lincoln 
neighborhood  UP  on  the  Springfield  Road," 
and  that  Abe  came  to  pay  one  of  Robert's 
sisters  court,  so  he  stretched  a  clothes  line 
one  dark  night,  then  hid,  and  saw  it  knock 
Lincoln!s  "high  hat"  a-spinning,  greatly  to 
Abe's  surprise  and  Bobbie's  amusement,  but 
Abe  replaced  it  and  greeted  Miss  Warnock 
in  the  lighted  cabin  door  with  the  solemnity 
of  a  Quaker  Preacher.  When  Robert 
thought  he  had  exhausted  his  mirth  or  could 
keep  it  under  control,  he  entered  the  log 
cabin  and  made  straight  for  the  "ladder 
an'  loft"  but  Lincoln  reached  out  and 
caught  him,  convicted  him  with  a  knowing 
smile,  and  the  entire  household  waxed 
hilarious  as  Abe  related  what  had  happened 
to  his  hat.  He  had  the  happy  faculty  of 
telling  a  joke  at  his  own  expense  and1  mak- 
ing everybody  enjoy  it  as  much  as  he  did 
himself. 

Your  Pardon  for  But  if  you  love  Lincoln 
All  of  This  as    I    do,    you    have   been 

amply  repaid  for  its 
reading.  Clip  it  and  put  it  with  your  Lin- 
coln data,  and  if  you  ever  learn  what  Hon- 
est Abe  thought,  said  or  did  about  Life 
Insurance,  be  sure  to  drop  a  line  to  the 
Editor  of  THE  OSLICO. 


Calvin  Coolidge 


make    the 
certain,    and    the    unequal 
equal.    It  is  the  means  by 

guaranteed.  Every  insur- 
ance policy  is  a  declara- 
tion of  independence,  a 
charter  of  economic  free- 
dom. He  who  holds  an 
e  policy  has  over- 
:  adversity. 


/  do  the  very  best  I  know  how — the  very  best  I  can;  and  I  mean  to  keep  on  doing  so  until  the  end.    If  the  end  brings  me  out  all  right,  what 
u  said  against  me  won't  amount  to  anything;  if  the  end  brings  me  out  wrong,  ten  angels  swearing  I  was  right  wouldn't  make  any  difference. 

— Abraham  Lincoln.      | 


Dilla",    Isaac 


ISAAC  DILLER,  Springfield's  most  active  elderly  resident. 


Approaching  his  eighty-seventh 
birthday  anniversary,  Isaac  R.  Dil- 
ler,  511  West  Carpenter  street,  is 
an  active  man  and  does  practically 
the  same  things  a  person  many 
years  his  junior  would  do,  but  today 
one  of  his  favorite  pastimes  is  to 
recall  early  Springfield  and  his 
friendship  with  Abraham  Lincoln's 
sons. 

was  only  seven  or  eight  years 
old  at  the  time  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
never  knew  me  intimately,  but  he 
did  know  me  by  name  because  I 
played  with  Willie  and  Tad,  the 
younger  of  his  four  sons,"  explains 
Mr.  Diller. 

Mr.  Diller,  a  son  of  the  late  Es- 
ther and  Roland  Diller,  native 
Pennsylvanians,  was  born  in  Spring- 
field on  July  14,  1854.  He  received 
his  primary  education  in  local 
schools,  but  was  graduated  from  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy 
m  1876.  He  returned  to  Springfield 
and  secured  employment  in  his 
father's  pharmacy. 

One  of  the  most  humorous  in- 
stances in  Mr.  Diller's  life  occurred 
in  1863.  when  he  was  nine  years 
old.  He  worked  as  a  page  in  the 
state  legislature  that  year  and  for 
his  salary  received  $100  in  gold. 
With  a  laugh,  Mr.  Diller  says  he 
remembers  loaning  the  money  "to 
my  father  at  ten  percent  interest." 


"Springfield  has  changed  since  my 
day,"  he  explains.  "When  I  was 
born,  there  were  seven  or  eight 
thousand  people  here.  We  had  only 
two  railroads,  the  Chicago  and  Mis- 
sissippi line  and  the  Great  Western. 
It  took  about  nine  hours  for  a  fast 
express  train  to  reach  Chicago  and 
that  would  seem  pretty  slow  today. 

"I've  lived  in  only  two  houses 
here.  My  first  residence,  a  frame 
structure  at  431  South  Seventh 
street,  still  is  standing.  I  left  there 
when  I  was  married  to  Addie  May 
Hughes  in  1880.  We  moved  into  my 
present  home  and  I've  been  here 
ever  since." 

This  veteran  Springfield  resident 
has  been  in  42  states  and,  as  " 
says,  "I  hope  to  get  to  the  other 
six  soon." 

Mr.  Diller  explains  that  he  never 
has  "retired,"  and  he  doesn't  know 
when  he  will.  Today  he  is  in  l,  -  - 
health  and  enjoys  reading,  listening 
to  the  radio,  and  driving  his  1929 
model  A  Ford. 

It  isn't  dificult  for  him  to  recall 
the  days  when  only  muddy  streets 
graced  Springfield  and  the  distress 
they  caused  horses  and  wagons. 

Mr.  Diller  lives  with  his  son,  1 
liam  Hughes  Diller,  in  the  large 
16-room  brick  home  at  511  West 
Carpenter  street.  The  residence  is 
attractively  decorated  with  antiques 
typical  of  early  Springfield  days. 


DILLER,  ISAAC 


Isaac  Diller  Played  With 
Lincoln  Boys  When  A  Child 


By  BEULAH  GORDON, 

Staff  Writer. 

I     (This  is  the  eleventh  of  a  series 

jot   stories   about  Mary   Todd   Lin- 

coln). 

Issac  Diller,  511  West  Carpenter, 
played  with  the  Lincoln  boys  when 
vas  small,  and  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  their  mother.  He  has  in 
his  possession  an  invitation  to  the 
[farewell  party  given  Willie  Lincoln 
jin  December,  1860,  written  by  Mrs. 
Lincoln.     It  reads: 

"Willie  Lincoln  will  be  pleased 
to  see  you,  Wednesday  afternoon 
I  at  3  o'clock."  Mrs.  Lincoln  wrote 
with  punctilious  courtesy  invita- 
tions to  every  child  invited  to  the 
;  party. 

Mi\    Diller    recalls    playing    in 

!the  Lincoln  backyard  with  Willie 
and  Tad.  One  of  Diller's  proud 
possessions  was  a  little  wooden 
locomotive  with  carved  wooden 
smoke  extending  stiffly  back  from 
the   engine. 

One  day  Diller  and  Willie  were 
playing  in  the  Lincoln  yard  push- 
ing the  engine  back  and  forth 
across  a  tiny  improvised  bridge. 
Tad  came  along  and  wanted  to 
i  play,  but  there  was  not  room  for 
one  more,  and  Willie  kept  push- 
Ung  him  back.  At  last  Tad  made 
an  impatient  grab  for  the  toy  and 
.caught  the  wooden  smoke.  Willie 
held  fast  to  the  engine  and  conse- 
quently the  smoke  and  engine 
:  parted  company.  Considerably 
i  ruffled  by  this  turn  of  affairs, 
small  Isaac  Diller  gathered  up  the 
pieces  of  his  engine  and  departed 
for  home  in  a  huff. 

Mr.  Diller  also  recalls  the  day 
Willie  took  him  to  the  pasture 
back  of  the  Wabash  shops  to  hunt 
sparrows  by  putting  salt  on  their 
tails. 

In  recalling  Mrs.  Lincoln's  kind 
and  grac'ous  manner,  Mr.  Diller 
told  how  his  father,  Roland  Wea- 
:  ver  Diller,  an  early  drug  store 
proprietor  and  close  friend  of  Lin- 


coln, and  his  uncle,  Isaac  Diller, 
for  whom  he  was  named,  visited 
Lincoln  at  the  White  House. 

They  were  met  by  John  G.  NicO' 
lay,  who  in  a  very  cool  and  aloo* 
manner,  informed  them  Mr.  Lin 
coin  was  busy  and  could  not  se( 
them.  Considerably  taken  aback 
by  this  demeanor  on  the  part  of 
their  erstwhile  friend,  they  were 
about  to  leave,  when  Roland  Dil- 
ler said  to  a  young  aide  standing 
near  the  foot  of  the  stairs  that* 
led  to  the  second  story,  "Young 
man  will  you  tell  Mrs.  Lincoln 
that  Roland  and  Isaac  Diller  are 
here." 

Returning  immediately  the  aide 
told  them  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  would 
be  very  happy  to  see  them,  and  I 
led  them  upstairs.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
welcomed  them  very  cordially  and 
was  very  much  put  out  by  Nico- 
lay's  unfriendly  attitude  toward 
them. 

"The   president   is   in   a   cabinet  $1 
meeting    now,"    she    sa:d,    "but    I 
will  send  a  note   in  to   him,   and 
as  soon  as  he  can  he  will  come." 

The  three  visited  together  re- 
calling old  times,  and  soon  Lin- 
coln arrived  and  cordially  greeted 
his  two  friends. 

The  president  threw  himself  on 
a  couch  and  relaxed  as  he  talked 
to  them. 

"How  have  things  been  with  i 
you,"  Roland  Diller  asked,  and  sv. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  in  mock  consternation  ls" 
exclaimed,  "Do  you  know  Mr.  Dil- , ", 
ler  he  had  a  meeting  with  fifty  ok 
ladies  yesterday  and  they  talked 
for  about  two  hours." 

"Why,  that's  enough  to  kill  the  | 
old  devil,"  Diller  exclaimed,  and 
they  all  laughed  together. 

Years  later,  when  Mrs.  Lincoln 
returned  to  Springfield,  broken 
and  widowed,  she  told  Roland  Dil- 
ler that  his  visit  that  day  did  the 
president,  as  much  good  as  any- 
thing that  happened  to  him  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Diller  recalls  that  his  fam- 
ly  received  the  news  of  Lincoln's 
death  just  after  they  sat  down  to 
breakfast,  but  before  anyone  had 
eaten.  One  by  one  they  rose  from 
the  table  without  eating. 


Diller,    Isaac 


A  Lover  of  Lincoln 

And  two  stories  from  his  life — one  from  the  days  of  the 
campaign  of  I860,  and  another  whose  end  is  not  yet 


ISAAC  R.  DILLER  was  younger  than  the 
three  boys  pictured  on  the  cover  when  he 
became  an  earnest  Christian.  Here  is  the 
way  he  looks  today  at  eighty-four,  enjoying  the 
best  of  health.  He  is  a  good  friend  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  being  secretary  of  the 
Sangamon  County  Bible  Society  in  Springfield, 
Illinois.  This  society  was  formed  in  1824,  and 
under  Mr.  Diller's  leadership  is  vigorously  pur- 
suing its  program  of  Scripture  distribution, 
which  has  included  for  the  past  six  years  the 
conduct  of  a  Bible  booth  at  the  Illinois  State 
Fair. 

When  Mr.  Diller  was  a  boy  of  six,  he  used  to 
visit  at  the  home  of  his  aunt,  diagonally  across 
the  street  from  the  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Once,  while  he  was  there,  a  photographer  asked 
permission  to  use  the  porch  for  taking  a  pic- 
ture of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  sons  "Willie"  and 


"Tad."  Seeing  an  opportunity  for  a  free  pic- 
ture, little  Isaac  Diller  ran  across  the  street 
and  stood  below  the  Lincolns  on  the  sidewalk. 
He  moved  his  head  during  the  exposure,  so 
that  only  his  feet  appear.  The  picture  taken  is 
reproduced  here.  It  was  taken  during  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1860. 

Our  readers  of  this  month's  Bible  Society 
Record  will  remember  with  gratitude  that  the 
one  hundred  and  thirtieth  anniversary  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  birth  falls  on  February  12.  One  of 
the  few  books  which  he  possessed  as  a  boy  was 
the  Bible.  His  constant  use  of  it  in  the  forma- 
tive years  proved  to  be  the  channel  through 
which  untold  blessings  have  come  to  our  land 
and  to  the  whole  world;  for  Mr.  Lincoln's 
great  official  utterances,  as  well  as  his  major 
decisions,  reflected  both  the  language  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Bible. 
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Diller,    Isaac 


Isaac  Diller,  84,  only  resident  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  who  knew  President 
Lincoln  personally,  posed  for  Carl  Hallsthammar,  a  federal  art  project 
sculptor,  who  fashioned  a  wood  carving,  "Lincoln,  the  Story  Teller,"  at  the 
WPA   exhibit  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair. 

Mr.  Diller,  who  as  a  boy  of  7  posed  for  a  photograph  with  Lincoln,  of- 
fered Sculptor  Hallsthammar  invaluable  suggestions  as  well  as  posing  for 
one  of  the  principals   in   the   carving. 

The  wood  carving  is  to  be  presented  to  the  state  museum  as  a  permanent 
exhibit.  Artist  Hallsthammar' s  creations  "Contribution"  and  "Card  Players" 
were    presented    to    the    state    library    and    the    Springfield    public    schools. 


Diller,    Isaac 


Off  the  Record 

Boyhood  Friend  of  Lincoln's  Sons,  Nearing  90, 
Still  "Going  Strong,"  to  Doctors'  Amazement. 

fiy  diwuu}  Bloom 


IF  YOU  HAPPENED  TO  TUNE  IN  ON  "WE  THE  PEO- 

ple"  Tuesday  night  you  heard  the  interesting  story  of 

Isaac  R.  Diller,  of  Springfield,  111.,  boyhood  friend  of  Willie 

and    Tad    Lincoln,    sons    of    the 

martyred  President.  Mr.  Diller, 
88  years  old,  is  a  relative  of 
Paul  J.  Hughes,  1212  Castlewood 
Ave.,  and  visited  him  last  Oc- 
tober while  making  a  swing  of 
the  "Lincoln  circuit"  through 
Kentucky  and  Illinois,  visiting 
points  of  interest  in  connection 
with  the  life  of  Lincoln.  Mr.  Dil- 
ler is  mentioned  in  Carl  Sand-  . 
burg's  "Prairie  Years"  and  his 
father  is  referred  to  in  Ida  Tar- 
bell's  "He  Knew  Lincoln." 

Despite  his  nearness  to  four 
score  years  and  ten,  Mr.  Diller 
has  a  way  of  confounding  the 
doctors.  While  visiting  the  Hugh- 
eses  on  a  hot  October  day  he 
keeled  over  in  the  midst  of  con- 
versation and  tumbled  uncon- 
scious to  the  floor.  A  hastily- 
summoned  physician  pronounced 
the  seizure  coronary  occlusion, 
administered  a  hypodermic  in- 
jection and  predicted  Mr.  Dill- 
er's  death  within  the  hour.  He 
lay  in  a  coma  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  after  which  the  family  went 
into  the  dining  room  for  a  long- 
delayed  meal.  In  the  midst  of 
eating,  they  were  stai'tled  to 
hear  the  patter  of  socked  feet. 
In  trotted  Uncle  Isaac,  rebuking 
them  for  having  begun  dinner 
without  him.  A  second  physician 
who  arrived  at  that  time  strong- 
ly advised  Mr.  Diller  to  take  to 
bed,  but  the  old  gentleman  said 
he  had  the  attacks  often  and  he 
knew  they  weren't  serious.  He 
was  up  next  morning  at  6  o'clock 
and  drove  northward,  brushing 
away  all  admonitions  and  re- 
minding his  kin  that  since  he 
was  living  on  borrowed  time 
anyway,  he  wasn't  going  to  pay 
any  attention  to  doctors.  Still 
going  strong,  he  had  a  fine  time 
preparatory  to  his  radio  appear- 
ance, batting  about  New  York 
with  Miss  Betty  Hughes,  who  is 
attending  art  school  there. 


Diller,    Isaac 


Isaac  Diller  Played  With 
Lincoln  Boys  When  A  Child 


By  BEULAH  GORDON, 
Staff  Writer. 
(This  is  the  eleventh  of  a  series 
of   stories  about  Mary   Todd   Lin- 
coln). 

Issac  Diller,  511  West  Carpenter, 
played  with  the  Lincoln  boys  when 
he  was  small,  and  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  their  mother.  He  has  in 
his  possession  an  invitation  to  the 
farewell  party  given  Willie  Lincoln 
in  December,  1860,  written  by  Mrs. 
Lincoln.     It  reads: 

"Willie  Lincoln  will  be  pleased 
to  see  you,  Wednesday  afternoon 
at  3  o'clock."  Mrs.  Lincoln  wrote 
with  punctilious  courtesy  invita- 
tions to  every  child  invited  to  the 
party. 

Mr.  Diller  recalls  playing  in 
the  Lincoln  backyard  with  Willie 
and  Tad.  One  of  Diller's  proud 
possessions  was  a  little  wooden 
locomotive  with  carved  wooden 
smoke  extending  stiffly  back  from 
the  engine. 

One  day  Diller  and  Willie  were 
playing  in  the  Lincoln  yard  push- 
ing the  engine  back  and  forth 
across  a  tiny  improvised  bridge. 
Tad  came  along  •  and  wanted  to 
play,  but  there  was  not  room  for 
one  more,  and  Willie  kept  push- 
ing him  back.  At  last  Tad  made 
an  impatient  grab  for  the  toy  and 
caught  the  wooden  smoke.  Willie 
held  fast  to  the  engine  and  conse- 
quently the  smoke  and  engine 
parted  company.  Considerably 
ruffled  by  this  turn  of  affairs, 
small  Isaac  Diller  gathered  up  the 
pieces  of  his  engine  and  departed 
for  home  in  a  huff. 

Mr.  Diller  also  recalls  the  day 
Willie  took  him  to  the  pasture 
l  back  of  the  Wabash  shops  to  hunt 
sparrows  by  putting  salt  on  their 
tails. 

In  recalling  Mrs.  Lincoln's  kind 
and  grac'ous  manner,  Mr.  Diller 
told  how  his  father,  Roland  Wea- 
ver Diller,  an  early  drug  store 
proprietor  and  close  friend  of  Lin- 

Pekin,  persident;  Roy  Feather- 
stone,  Monmouth,  vice  president; 
R.  E.  Fildes,  Springfield,  secretary, 
and  M.  E.  Steele,  Mendota,  treas- 
urer. 


coin,  and  his  uncle,  Isaac  Diller, 
for  whom  he  was  named,  visited 
Lincoln  at  the  White  House. 

They  were  met  by  John  G.  Nico- 
lay,  who  in  a  very  cool  and  aloof 
manner,  informed  them  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  busy  and  could  not  see 
them.  Considerably  taken  aback 
by  this  demeanor  on  the  part  of 
their  erstwhile  friend,  they  were 
about  to  leave,  when  Roland  Dil- 
ler said  to  a  young  aide  standing 
near  the  foot  of  the  stairs  that 
led  to  the  second  story,  "Young 
man  will  you  tell  Mrs.  Lincoln 
that  Roland  and  Isaac  Diller  are 
here." 

Returning  immediately  the  aide 
told  them  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  would 
be  very  happy  to  see  them,  and 
led  them  upstairs.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
welcomed  them  very  cordially  and 
was  very  much  put  out  by  Nico- 
lay's  unfriendly  attitude  toward 
them. 

"The  president  is  in  a  cabinet 
meeting  now,"  she  said,  "but  I 
will  send  a  note  in  to  him,  and 
as  soon  as  he  can  he  will  come." 

The  three  visited  together  re- 
calling old  times,  and  soon  Lin- 
coln arrived  and  cordially  greeted 
his  two  friends. 

The  president  threw  himself  on 
a  couch  and  relaxed  as  he  talked 
to  them. 

"How  have  things  been  with 
you,"  Roland  Diller  asked,  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln  in  mock  consternation 
exclaimed,  "Do  you  know  Mr.  Dil- 
ler he  had  a  meeting  with  fifty 
ladies  yesterday  and  they  talked 
for  about  two  hours." 

"Why,  that's  enough  to  kill  the 
old  devil,"'  Diller  exclaimed,  and 
they  all  laughed  together. 

Years  later,  when  Mrs.  Lincoln 
returned  to  Springfield,  broken 
and  widowed,  she  told  Roland  Dil- 
ler that  his  visit  that  day  did  the 
president  as  much  good  as  any- 
thing that  happened  to  him  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Diller  recalls  that  his  fam- 
ly  received  the  news  of  Lincoln's 
death  just  after  they  sat  down  to 
breakfast,  but  before  anyone  had 
eaten.  One  by  one  they  rose  from 
the  table  without  eating. 


Diller,  Isaac 
>2.      Diller,  Isacc  ^. 
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Diller,   Isaac 


Isaac  R.  Diller,  One  Of  Few  Remaining 

Springfield  Men  Who  Knew  Lincoln; 
^^^  ReaiBs  Playing  With  Lincoln  Children 
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Isaac 

1854  and  was  in  his  seventh  year 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  left  Spring- 
field, today  recalled  his  associations 
with  the  Lincoln  family,  especially 
the  boys  and  exhibited  an  invitation 
he  received  to  a  children's  party  in 
honor  of  Willie  Lincoln  on  December 
|23,  1860,  after  Lincoln's  election  to 
the  presidency. 

The  invitation  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Lincoln  and  observes  the  formality  of 
those  days,  even  though  it  was  di- 
rected to  a  little  boy.  The  invitation 
reads : 

"Willie  Lincoln  will  be  pleased  to 
see  you  Wednesday  afternoon  at  3 
o'clock.     (Dated)  Tuesday,  Dec.  22." 

Mr.  Diller  also  has  cards  from  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  sent  to  his  parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Diller,  on  Febru- 
ary 11,  1861.  The  cards  were  sent 
as  a  social  obligation  shortly  before 
the  family  left  for  Washington.  Mr 
Lincoln's  card  is  an  engraved  fac- 
simile of  his  signature  while  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  is  in  engraved  script  of  that 
period. 

Mr.  Diller  was  born  at  Seventh  and 
Jackson  streets,  only  a  block  from 
the  Lincoln  home.  Recalling  the 
party  for  which  he  today  retains  the 
invitation,  Mr.  Diller  said: 

"Several  have  laughed  about  my 
impression  that  I  was  making  hfjles 
in  the  red  hot  sheet  iron  stove  in 
the  parlor,  by  the  use  of  a  straw 
broom,  but  the  white  hot  pieces  of 
charcoal  from  the  straw  adhering  to 
Ihe  hot  iron   gave  that  impression. 

"Most  of  my  recollection,  "Mr.  Dil- 
ler continued,  "were  with  the   boys, 
as  when  one  day  Willie  and  I  got  a 
;ouple  of  flour  sacks  and  some  salt 
eo   catch   birds   in   the*  Has   pas 
just  west  of  the  Wabash  shops, 
came  home  without  the  birds  anc 
never   got  close   enough   to   put  the 
salt  on  their  tails. 

"One  day  as  I  was  at  my  aunt's 
home,  I  heard  a  child  crying  very 
loudly  and  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  carrying 
Tad  at  arms'  length  and, Tad  trying 
to  kick  his  father  in  the  face  with 
his  free  foot  without  success.  Mr. 
Lincoln's  arms  were  longer  than 
Tad's  leg. 

"Another  amusing  incident  about 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  boys  has  often 
been  told  by  my  father.  As  we  were 
eating  dinner  one  day  with  the  win- 
dow open  to  the  sidewalk  on  Jackson 
street,  we  heard  the  voices  of  crying  ! 
children  and  soon  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
Willie  and  Tad  came  in  sight  from 
behind  the  highboard  fence  to  where 
the  picket  fence  commenced.  My 
father  called  out  from  his  place  at 
the  table,  'Mr.  Lincoln,  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  boys?' 

"Mr.  Lincoln  stopped,  rested  rus 
elbow  on  the  gate  post  and  said,  "Mr. 
Diller,  just  what  is  the  matter  with 
the  whole  world.  I  have  three  wal- 
nuts and  both  the  boys  want  two.' 

"We  cannot  but  be  impressed  when 
we  think  of  it,  that  of  the  hundreds 
of  photographs  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  they 
are  without  any  exception,  as  far  as 


I  have  observed,  characterized  by  t 
sad  expression  he  so  often  wore.  But 
he  was  not  always  sad,  not  only 
caused  others  to  laugh  but  joined 
heartily  himself." 

While  Mr.  Diller  has  a  very  clear 
recollection  of  the  Emancipator,  he 
remembers  better  playing  with  the 
Lincoln  children  and  their  youthful 
pranks. 


■Uitmars.  Mrs.   C. _X-_ - 


Diller,    Isaac 
Roll,    John  linden 
Ins,    Leon 


Old-Timers  Tell 
Tales  of  Lincoln 


Springfield.  III..  July  15.— MP)— 
Four  "youngsters,"  whose  ages 
total  349  years,  got  together  today 
to  help  the  eldest  of  the  cfUafrtel 
[celebrate  his  91st  birthday  anni- 
versary and  reminisce  of  the  days 
|  when  they  knew  Abraham  Lincoln. 

R.  C.  Keyes.  who  acted  as  host 
to  the  "cronies,"  who  marched 
briskly  up  the  walk  to  congratu- 
late him  on  reaching  another  mile- 
stone, recalled  shaking  hands  with 
Lincoln  on  Feb.  9,  1861,  two  days 
before  he  left  for  Washington  to 
become  the  nation's  chief  execu- 
tive. 

"I  was  born  in  a  house  across 
the  street  from  the  Lincoln  home 
and  played  with  Abe's  sons.  Willie 
and  Tad."  piped  up  Isaac  Diller,  85. 

"My  father  helped  Lincoln  build 
n  flat  boat  for  a  river  trip  and  I 
also,  often  plaved  with  his  boys," 
said   John   Linden   Roll,  85. 

Leon  Hopkins.  88.  said  he  knew 
Lincoln  and  was  the  last  person  to 
see    his    body,    opening    and     then 

lowered  to  its  present  resting1 
place  beneath  the  tomb  in  Oak 
Ridge   cemetery. 

The  men  have  spent  all  or  most 
of   their   lives   in   Springfield. 


Ciller,  R.  V. 


AROUND    CORNER    STORE. 


I  The  store  of  Wallace  &  Diller  early  became 
the  visiting  place   of   Mr.  Lincoln,  for  Mr. 

!  Wallace  was  his  brother-in-law.'  When  the 
firm  subsequently  changed,  its  drug  store 
continued  to  be  Mr.  Lincoln's  headquarters 
when  he  went  down-town  and  did  not  go  to 
his  office.  The  firm  began  business  Aug.  10. 
1S!9.  Its  building  was  burned  in  February, 
1858,  and  the  present  store  then  was  erected. 
I  remember  when  the  store  was  burning 
meeting  Mr.  Lincoln  with  an  armful  of 
bottles  he  was  trying  to  save.  He  stubbed 
his  toe  near  the  door  and  dropped  all  the 
bottles.  He  said  he  was  no  good  as  a  bottle 
carrier,  and  left  the  building.  He  returned, 
however,  to  help  carry  out  the  stove.  There 
were  a  great  many  associations  around  that 
stove,  which  was  replaced  in  the  new  store. 
Around  it  there  gathered  a  crowd  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  almost  every  evening  when  there 
was  nothing  going  on  in  town.  Among  the 
names  I  now  recall  were  N.  H;  Ridgeley, 
General  Brayman,  William  B.  Fundey,  Ed 
Baker,  and  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  group  talked 
of  everything  under  the  heavens.  Most  fre- 
quently the  talk  ran  to  politics.  Whatever 
the  theme,  Mr.  Lincoln  always  had  his  story 
to  illustrate  the  point  he  wanted  to  make. 
In  those  days  men  were  a  great  deal  more 
profane  than  they  now  are,  but  in  the  talk 

;  around   that   stove   I  never  heard  Mr.  Lin- 

;  coin  use  an  oath.  When  he  got  started  with 
his  sarcasm  in  an  argument  he  was  merci- 
less, and  I  have  heard  him  furnish  a  more 
complete  answer  to  an  argument  by  a  story 
than  an  hour's  talk  would  have  done. 

My  house  was  at  the  corner  of  Jackson  and 
Seventh  streets  and  he  lived  at  Jackson  and 
Eighth  streets.  When  I  went  to  dinner  the 
day  he  was  nominated  I  passed  him  on  his 
way  down  home  with  a  telegram  in  his  hand. 
*'  There  is  a  little  woman  down  here  who 

•  is  interested."  he  said. 

!"  I'm  awful  glad  Springfield  has  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,"  I  said,  "  but  I've 
got  to  vote  forLittle  Doug." 
"  That  won't  make  any  difference  with  us, 
Rolley,"  he  replied,  in  his  usual  kindly  tone, 
and    passed    on.      The   nomination   did   not 
:    affect  him  in  the  slightest.    All  through  the 
I   campaign,  although  he  was  running  for  the 


highest  gift  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  he 
was  just  the  same  Lincoln.  He  would  talk 
with  anybody,  white,  black,  yellow,  or  green. 
Of  course  he  did  not  come  to  the  store  so 
much,  for  people  went  to  his  office  to  see 
him  and  kept  him  there. 

I  often  have  been  asked  where  Mr.  Lincoln 
got  all  the  stories  he  told  and  if  he  made 
them  up.  A  great  many  of  them  were  based 
on  his  personal  experience  and  were  altered 
to  suit  his  sense  of  what  a  story  should  be* 
to  be  effective.  Then  everybody  in  the  coun- 
try who  liked  good  stories  always  came 
straight  to  Mr.  Lincoln  or  Mr.  Wallace  with 
a  new  one.  Wallace  liked  good  stories,  but 
he  never  told  one  where  he  got  the  point 
right.  I  have  seen  Judges  on  the  circuit 
come  straight  to  the  store  from  the  stage 
and  swap  stories  with  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  was 
before  the  time  of  newspapers  such  as  we 
have  now,  and  the  story  was  the  chief  thing 
with  those  who  had  the  sense  of  humor.  I 
do  not  think  Mr.  Lincoln  ever  brought  forth, 
from  his  imagination  a  single  story,  but  they 
were  based  on  what  he  had  seen  or  heard.- 
Many  of  the  stories,  however,  were  so 
changed  in  his  way  of  telling  them  that  the 
man  who  invented  them  would  not  have  rec- 
ognized his  work.  He  almost  always  told 
his  stories  around  the  stove  to  illustrate  a 
point  in  his  argument.    And  they  did. 

Even  after  he  was  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency not  a  shade  difference  could  be  seen 
in  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  remember  hearing  a  great 
racket  in  the'  street  in  front  of  my  house 
and  stepped  on  the  porch  to  see  what  was 
ther  matter.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  conning  down 
the  street  with  Tod  and  Will  hanging  to  his 
coattails.  They  were  yelling  at  the  top  of 
their  voices. 

"  What's  the  trouble,  Mr.  Lincoln?"  I 
asked. 

"  Same  old  trouble  since  the  world  began," 
he  replied,  as1  he  pushed  his  way  along-  up 
the  street,'  dragging  the  boys  behind  him. 
"  I  have  three  walnuts  in  my  pockets  and 
each  of  the  boy®  wants  two." 

I  never  will  forget  the^figure  Mr.  Lincoln 
with  his  long  form  cut  in  playing  handball. 
He  was  certainly  the  awkwardest  man.  I 
ever  saw.  R.  W.  Dii^lsr. 


&> 


Dinsmore,  Mrs.  Boadecia 


Sang  for  Lincoln 

Funeral 


DIES;  SANG  FOR 
LINCOLN  RITES 

SAN  JOSE,  Calif.,  Dec.  27  (/P)— 
Mrs.  Boadicea  T.  Dinsmore,  9S.  died 
today.  She  sans  at  the  funeral  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  was  for  many 
years  a  teacher  in  the  New  Eng- 
land   Conservatory    at    Boston,    i 


Ltmars,  Mrs.   C.  X*. 


FRANKLIN  WOMAN  WAS 
WASHINGTON  RESIDENT 

m  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


Mrs.  C.  L.  Ditmars  Recalls  Ex. 

citement   of   Night   That 

Lincoln  Was  Killed 

(By    Bess    Scholler) 

Going  as  a  young-  bride  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  during  the  thrilling 
days  of  the  Civil  war  is  one  of  the 
cherished  memories  of  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Ditmars  of  Franklin.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  she  was  married  to  J.  N. 
Voris,  who  was  an  employee  of  the 
United  State  treasury  department, 
and  went  with  her  husband  to  the 
nation's  capitol  to  live.  Mr.  Voris 
died  while  in  Washington.  The 
young  widow  remained  there  for 
several  years  after  his  death  be- 
fore returning  to  her  former  home 
in  Indiana. 

The  series  of  articles  on  Lincoln 
appearing  in  The  Star,  has  recalled 
her  residence  in  Washington  most 
vividly  to  Mrs.  Ditmars.  As  the 
wife  of  a  government  employee  the 
young  bride  attended  the  receptions 
given  by  President  Lincoln  and  his 
wife.  Mrs.  Ditmars  remembers  Lin- 
coln very  well  and  states  that  the 
pictures  and  descriptions  of  the 
great  war-time  president  are  correct. 
He  was  tall,  ungainly,  homely,  but 
his  remarkable  personality  made  it- 
self felt  as  he  stood  for  hours  in 
line  and  courteously  greeted  the 
hundreds  of  people  who  passed  be- 
fore him. 

Mrs.  Ditmars  also  attended  the 
aiternoon  receptions  for  ladies  given 
by  Mrs.  Lincoln.  Contrary  to  the 
statement  so  often  read,  that  Mrs. 
Lincoln  was  a  beautiful  woman, 
Mrs.  Ditmars  says  that  she  was 
"very  ordinary  looking."  Mrs.  Dit- 
mars often  saw  the  Lincoln  boys  at 
play  around  the  White  House  and 
on  the  streets  of  Washington.  With 
her  husband.  Mrs.  Ditmars  attended 
the  New  York  avenue  Presbyterian 
church  which  was  the  President's 
church,  and  where  a  pew  was  re- 
served for  the  Lincoln  family. 
At  Grant  Reception 

One  of  the  large  receptions  that 
Mrs.  Ditmars  recalls,  was  a  gala 
affair  in  honor  of  General  U.  S. 
Grant  just  after  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed commander  in  chief  of  the 
Union  army.  General  Grant  was 
in  Washington  to  call  upon  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  before  assuming  com- 
mand of  the  armies  and  the  recep- 
tion was  attended  by  all  the  gov- 
ernment officials,  diplomatic  corps 
and  citizens  of  Washington.  The 
uniforms  of  the  officers  and  the 
lovely  gowns  of  the  women  made 
I  the  affair  a  brilliant  one. 


Visiting  hospitals  to  carry  dainties 
to  the  wounded  soldiers  and  to  read 
to  them,  formed  a  part  of  each  day 
lor  most  of  the  Washington  women. 
Mrs.  Ditmars  shared  in  the  work  of 
visiting  the  hospitals  and  there, 
through  a  strange  coincidence,  met 
R.  V.  Ditmars  of  Franklin,  who  was 
later  to  become  her  brother-in-law, 
when  she  married  the  second  time. 
Any  soldier  from  Indiana  always  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Voris  who  were  from  that  state 
and  they  took  a  special  interest  in 
R.  V.  Ditmars. 

Washington  was  over-running 
with  soldiers  during  the  years  of 
the  Civil  war  and  many  times  Mrs. 
Ditmars  states  they  awoke  to  find  a 
weary  soldier  boy  sleeping  on  the 
broad  steps  of  their  home.  Most  of 
the  Washington  homes  at  that  time 
were  built  with  flights  of  steps  lead- 
ing down  to  the  sidewalks.  During 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run  the  sounds 
of  the  bombardment  were  distinctly 
heard  in  the  city,  Mrs.  Ditmars  says. 

The  night  of  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln  is  vividly  recalled 
by  Mrs.  Ditmars.  The  whole  city 
was  in  an  uproar  with  the  terrible 
news.  Mrs.  Ditmars  was  not  among 
the  crowd  at  Ford's  theater  as  she 
was  the  mother  of  a  young  son  and 
remained  at  home  with  him.  Sad 
days  followed  the  death  of  President 
Lincoln  and  Mrs.  Ditmars  was  one 
of  the  many  thousands  who  paused 
before  his'  casket  as  Lincoln  lay  in 
.state  in  the  great  capitol. 
Saw  Grand' Review 

The  day  of  the  grand  review  of 
the  troops  of  the  Union  army  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  Mrs.  Ditmars  and 
her  little  son  occupied  a  place  in  a 
window  of  the  treasury  building  to 
watch  the  great  spectacle.  The 
troops  were  reviewed  by  President 
Johnson.  For  two  days  the  great 
army  of  General  Sherman  passed 
and  for  two  more  days  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  passed  in  review.  Mrs. 
Ditmars'  brother,  Mr.  Graham,  who 
was  for  many  years  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  Knightstown  Home, 
was  a  soldier  of  Sherman's  army. 

Of  all  her  many  experiences 
while  in  Washington,  Mrs.  Ditmars 
counts  the  grand  review  of  the 
Union  troops  as  one  of  the  most 
thrilling.  To  see  these  thousands  of 
soldiers,  who  had  borne  the  burden 
of  the  long  war,  march  in  review 
before  the  nation's  chief  executive 
was  a  sight  to  be  remembered  for  a 
life  time. 

Mrs.  Ditmars  declares  that  she 
was  so  very  young  when  she  lived  in 
Washington  during  the  Civil  war 
days  that  no  doubt  many  things  of 
vital  interest  escaped  her.  But 
nevertheless  she  has  a  fund  of 
memories  and  an  experience  that 
has  happened  to  but  few  persons 
now  living. 


Washington 
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Dobson,  Dr.  Hertfie   A-  Lincoln's   sp«ecn  aner    czw   «uu  ux    ,»»  - 

Washington  -  newspaper  reporter 


Lincoln  Called  for  "Dixie"  As  Confederacy  Fell; 

District  Man  Who  Reported  Speech  Tells  Story 


By  DONALD  WARREN 
A  Lincoln  who  smiled  in  tri- 
umph when  the  surrender  of 
Lee  was  announced  after  four 
years  of  bloody  war  was  de- 
scribed today  by  Dr.  Hervie  A. 
Dobson,  156  A-st  ne.  Dr.  Dob- 
son  was  for  years  chief  ac- 
countant in  the  Interior  De- 
partment.   He  is  now  retired. 

Dr.  Dobson,  now  a  white-haired 
man  of  81,  was  then  a  cub  reporter 
on  the  Washington  Chronicle,  now 
defunct.  He  took  down  in  short- 
hand the  next  to  the  last  public 
speech  of  the  martyred  President, 
made  from  the  White  House  balcony 
to  a  mass  of  joy-crazed  people  the 
day  following  Lee's  surrender. 
Great 

"Today  is  the  birthday  of  one  of 
the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived — a 
practical  idealist,"  Dr.  Dobson  de- 
clared. 

"I'll  never  forget  my  last  sight  of 
him.  Lee  surrendered  April  9,  1865. 
Lincoln  was  in  Richmond  after  its 
evacuation  and  arrived  in  Washing- 
'  ton  the  evening  of  the  9th. 

"All  day  thousands  of  people 
streamed  thru  the  streets,  screaming 
with  joy  and  parading  from  Capitol 
to  White  House — just  like  we  did 
when  the  armistice  with  Germany 
was  signed,"  the  aged  veteran  rumi- 
nated. 

Parade 

"Learning  that  the  President  had 
arrived,  n  gigantic  parade,  headed 
by  the  Marine  band,  was  organized. 
Packing  itself  into  the  White  House 
grounds,  we  set  up  a  great  cry  for 
Lincoln. 

"Finally  he  appeared  at  the  porti- 
co, his  rugged  face  wreathed  in 
smiles.  "He  seemed  very  happy," 
Dobson  continued.  "It  was  long  be- 
fore the  cheering  subsided  so  he 
could  be  heard. 

"Fumbling  in  a  leather  bag,  he 
drew  out  a  paper,  yellow  and  torn 
from  being  folded  and  unfolded.  He 
read: 

Rejoicing 

"  'I  am  very  greatly  rejoiced,  my 


friends,'  the  President  said  slowly, 
'that  an  occasion  has  come  on  which 
the  people  cannot  restrain  them- 
selves. I  suppose  arrangements  are 
being  made  to  celebrate  properly  the 
glorious  occasion  this  evening  or  to- 
morrow. 

"  'I  will  have  nothing  to  say  then 
if  it  is  dribbled  out  of  me  now.  I 
see  you  have  a  band  with  you.  I 
propose  having  this  interview  close 
by  the  band  performing  a  particular 
tune. 

Dixie 

"  'Before  I  name  it,  however,  I 
wish  to  mention  one  or  two  little 
circumstances  connected  with  it.  I 
have  always  thought  "Dixie"  was 
one  of  the  best  tunes  I  ever  heard. 

"  'Our   adversaries   over  the   way 


have  attempted  to  appropriate  it.  1 
insist  that  on  yesterday  we  fairly 
captured  it.  (Prolonged  applause.) 
I  referred  the  question  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  he  gives  it  as  his 
legal  opinion  that  it  is  now  our  prop- 
erty.   (Great  laughter  and  applause.) 

"  'I  now  ask  that  the  band  favor 
us  with  its  performance.' 

"The  'captured'  tune  was  played  to 
the  accompaniment  of  cheers,"  Dob-  | 
son  continued.  "The  band  swung 
into  'Yankee  Doodle.'  This  brought 
a  roar  of  approval. 

"The  President  proposed  three 
cheers  for  Gen.  Grant  and  his  army 
and  three  cheers  for  the  navy.  He 
stood  proudly  as  they  were  given,  ; 
then  bowed  and  retired. 

"He  was  assassinated  four  days  i 
later." 


Lincoln's   Opinion   of  "Dixie." 

o  the  Editor  of  The  Post -Sir:  May  I 
>mpt  to  console  the  "Five  Citizens  of 
United  States"  who  complain  that 
xie"  is  so  often  played  and  "Yankee 
Doodle"  left  out?  They  imply  that  "Dixie" 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  South.  Do  they 
not  know  that  "Dixie"  and  all  the  popular 
songs  of  the  South  were  written  by  North- 


Its 


adopted  by   thi 


US'  the 


npl,; 


But 


;r   reason   why  our  five   citizens   should 

:ome  "Dixie." 

a   April  10.   1S65,   the  day  after  the  sur- 

ler  of  Lee.  several  thousand  citizens  of 
the  United  States  gathered  at' the  White 
House  and  called  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  ap- 
j  peared  at  one  of  the  windows,  of  the  por- 
tico and  made  a  brief  speech,  which'  T  re- 
ported in  shorthand  for  the  Washington 
Chronicle.     It    is    before,  me    now,    and    I 


pose  arrangements  are  being  made  to 
propriately  celebrate  this  glorious  o 
sion  this  evening  or  tomorrow  evening.  I 
will  have  nothing  to  say  then  if  it  is  drib- 
bling out  of  me  now.  I  see  you  have  a 
band  with  you.  I  propose  having  this  in- 
terview close  by  the  band  performing  a 
particular  tune  which  1  will  name.  Before 
this  is  done,  however,  I- wish  to  mention 
one  or  two  little  circumstances  connected 
with  it.  I  have  always  thought  'Dixie*  was 
one  of  the  best  tunes  I  had  ever  heard. 
Our  adversaries  over  the  way  have  at- 
tempted to  appropriate  it,  but  I  insist  that 
yesterday  we  fairly  captured  it.  (Ap- 
lse.)  I  referred  the  matter  to  the  At- 
torney General,  and  he  gives  it  as  his  legal 
lion  that  it  is  now  our  property. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  I  now  ask  the 
band  to  favor  us  with  its  performance.' 

"Dixie"  was  played  in  full  by  the  band, 
vhich  branched  off  into  "Yankee  Doodle." 
This  brought  long  and  loud  cheering. 
The  President  then  proposed  "three  good 
ousing  cheers  for  Gen.  Grant  and  his 
army  and  for  the  navy  and  all  the  sailors," 
and  they  were  heartily  given.  The  Presi- 
dent  then   bowed   and   retired.     So   "Dixie" 

linked  with   "Yankee  Doodle,"  and  both    ' 
belong   to  the   United  States. 

H.   A.    DOBSON. 
56   A  street  northeast,  Dec.  11.  j 
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EBBSON,    DR.   H.   A. 


Dr.  H,A.  Dobson  Dies 

Death  at  100  Closes  GAR 


Dr.  Hervie  A.  Dobson,  100,  Dane 
county's  last  Civil  war  veteran, 
died  at  the  home  of  his  niece,  Mrs. 
K.  R.  Olsen,  3426  Lake  Mendota 
dr.,  Friday  afternoon. 

To  the  last,  Dr.  Dobson  had  kept 
the  tradition  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  posts— to  continue 
each  post  to  the  last  man.  Since 
the  other  members  of  Dane  county 
Lucius  Fairchild  post  had  dropped 
out  in  death,  he  had  continued 
that  post,  although  bedridden,  and 
having  to  rely  on  helpers. 

Funeral   services   will   be   held 


Monday  at  2  p.  m.  in  the  Frautschi 
funeral  home. 

An  industrial  accident  cost  Dr. 
Dobson  a  leg  more  than  80  years 
ago.  He  had  been  confined  to  his 
bed  since  the  loss  of  the  other  leg 
in  March,  1938. 

''  A  voracious  reader,  he  followed 
current  events  closely  through 
newspapers  and  his  bedside  radio 
He  was  able  to  visit  with  friends 
long  after  he  was  kept  indoors. 

Born  in  Oswego,  Tioga  county 


I 


Survivors  are  two  sons,  Dr.  W.  j 
H.  Dobson,  3426  Lake  Mondnta  I 
dr.,  and  A.  N.  Dobson,  Washington,  | 
D.  C;  a  daughter,  Dr.  Helen  D.  I 
Denniston.  303  Lathrop  st.;  five  j 
grandchildren  *  and  five  great ; 
grandchildren. 

After  services  Monday  the  body 
will  be  cremated  and  sent  to  Ar- 
■  lington  cemetery,  Arlington,  Va., 
I  for  burial. 


Washington 

New  York,  July  3,  1842,  Dr.  Dob- 
enlisted  in  the  Union  army  by 
„-  special  permission  of  Pres.  | 
Abraham  Lincoln.  | 

After  his  discharge  Aug.  1,  1863, 
he  entered  George  Washington 
university.  Washington,  and  earn- 
ed a  medical  doctor's  degree.  For 
57  years  after  that  he  was  a  special 
agent  andinjze&tigatoF-for..  theJJ. 
S.  treasury  department.  "^~~ 

/He  was  one  of  the  few  Wisconsin 
"residents  who  was  in  Washington 
on  the  night  of  Lincoln's  assassi- 
nation. He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  president  often  speaking 
with  him  on  his  morning  walks 
about  the  capitol. 

Authority  on  Booth 
It  was  as  an     authority  on  the 
death  of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  Lin- 
coln's assassin,     that  Dr.     Dobson 
received  his  greatest  notice. 

In  1931  he  expressed  contempt 
for  the  efforts  of  a  group  of  doc- 
tors who  attempted  to  prove  that  a 
mumified  corpse  of  a  man  known 
as  John  St.  Helen  who  committed 
suicide  in  Oklahoma  in  1903  was 
that  of  Booth. 

"I  am  under  oath,"  Dr.  Dobson 
said  as  he  refused  to  explain -why 
he  was  sure  the  body  was  not  that 
of  Booth.  "I  can  tell  you  noth- 
ing just  as  a  refused  to  reveal  se- 
cret service  matters  to  Pres.  An- 
drew Jackson  when  his  impeach- 
ment pended  and  I  was  dismissed 
as  a  result." 

His  pertinent  questions,  how- 
ever, stopped  the  probe  which  he  ; 
had  branded  "amusing  fol-dfyrol." 
One  of  his  less  widely  known 
contributions  to  the  collection  of 
Civil  war  history  was  his  report 
of  Lincoln's  last  speech  delivered 
extemporaneously  Apr.  11,  1865, 
as  Lincoln  spoke  in  gratitude  for 
the  close  of  the  war. 

He  took  the  speech  in  shorthand 
three  nights  before  Lincoln  was 
killed. 

I  Although  he  was  unable  to  see  i 
S  Memorial  Day  parades  or  take  i 
part  in  patriotic  services  of  veter- , 
ans'  organizations,  Dr.  Dobson  as  | 
commander  of  the  Lucius  Fair- 
child  post,  supported  veterans  ef-  j 
forts,  and  shared  their  viewpoints.  I 
His  contempt  for  the  Axis  he  ex-  | 
pressed  shortly  before  his  100th 
birthday  anniversary  when  he  de- 
clared, "We'll  beat  the  hell  out  of  j 
them." 

Helped  Baseball 
Dr.  Dobson  was  an  ardent  base--  | 
ball  fan  from  the  early  days  of  , 
the  game  when  he  introduced  the 
rule  giving  a  batter  a  base  on  four 
poorly  pitched  balls.  He  also  is 
credited  with  starting  baseball 
box  scoring. 

During  the  World  war  he  was 
an  acquaintance  of  Pres.  Roose- 
velt, then  undersecretary  of  the 
navy. 

"I  was  at  one  time  attached  to 
his  staff,"  he  recalled  years  later, 
"and  made  out  reports  which  I 
submitted   to  him." 

His  birthday  anniversaries  dur-  , 
ins  the  Past  few  years  have  been  j 
occasions  of  civic  celebration  as . 
veterans,  boy  scouts  and  other  i 
groups    sent      representatives      to  j 


I  honor  him. 


Dr.  Dobson 
Dies;  Last  Civil 
War  Veteran 

Passes  Away  Friday,  Age 

100;  Served  Despite 

Loss  of  Leg 

(from  Page  1) 

of  individuals  and  organizations 
sending  floral  tributes  and  personal 
letters  of  congratulation. 

Despite  his  handicap.  Dr.  Dobson 
enjoyed  an  interest-filled,  useful 
life.  He  was  a  voracious  reader, 
enjoyed  the  company  of  friends 
and  neighbors  and  had  a  vast  store 
of  reminiscences  which  he  enjoyed 
to  relate.  He  knew  Pres.  Lincoln 
intimately,  often  spoke  to  him 
when  the  Civil  war  president  took 
morning  walks  about  the  capitol 

Dr.  Dobson,  an  early  shorthand 
expert,  was  assigned  to  make  notes 
of  the  speech  delivered  by  Pres. 
Lincoln  from  the  white  house 
early  in  April,  1865,  one  of  his  last 
public  addresses.  Dr.  Dobson 
treasured  a  copy  of  these  notes, 
Born  In  New  York 
He  was  born  at  Oswego,  Tioga 
county,  New  York,  July  3,  1842, 
the  son  of  Oson  and  Zenetta 
Glines  Dobson,  and  he  traced  his 
ancestry  back  to  pre-Revolutionary 
war  days.  As  a  youth  he  edited  a 
newspaper  at  Oswego. 

In  1863,  he  secured  the  special 
permission  of  Pres.  Lincoln  to 
join  the  northern  forces  in  spite 
oi  his  handicap  of  the  loss  of  a 
leg.  He  served  as  a  member  of 
the  3rd  battalion  of  the  veterans' 
reserve  corps  at  Washington 
After  receiving  his  army  dis- 
charge, he  studied  at  George 
Washington  university,  Washing- 
ton, and  won  a  medical  doctor's 
degree.  For  57  years  after  that, 
he  was  attached  to  the  U.  S.  treas- 
ury department  as  special  agent 
and   investigator. 

Dr.  Dobson  was  perhaps  the 
only  Wisconsin  resident  surviv- 
ing who  was  at  the  national 
capital  on  the  night  of  Apr.  14, 
1895,  when  Pres.  Lincoln  was 
assassinated  in  Ford's  theater  by 
one  of  the  actors,  John  Wilkes 
Booth. 

/  The  veteran  could  recall  vividly 
/events  of  that  day  which  were  to 
j  write  new  pages  in  the  chronicle 
f  of  U.  S.  history.  He  was  not  at 
the  theater  when  the  president 
was  shot,  but  next  day  went  there 
and  saw  the  semi-circular  indenta- 
tion made  by  Booth's  spurs  as  he 
landed  on  the  stage  and  fell  to 
his  knees  after  firing  the  assassin's 
bullet  from  the  presidential  box. 
Told  of  Lincoln  Death 
Madison's  Civil  war  veteran 
stood  in  front  of  the  Peterson 
home  on  10th  st.  in  Washington  at 
7:22  a.  m.  on  Apri.  15  when  Lin- 
coln died.  He  often  recounted 
that  a  man  came  out  of  the  house 
and  raised  his  right  hand.  The  sig- 
nal was  carried  along  by  men  sta- 
tioned at  intervals  along  the  thor- 
oughfare, and  soon  all  the  bells  of 
Washington  began  to  toll,  telling  of 
the    death    of    the    Great   Emanci- 


"After  the  shock  of  realization 
died  down  in  a  brief  moment,"  he 
would  tell,  "ropes  were  brought 
into  the  street  by  a  mob  which 
headed  for  Ford's  theater  with  the 
intention  of  hanging  the  theater 
owner,  and  all  of  the  actors.  For 
weeks  Washington  was  in  a  state 
of  high  anxiety,  and  the  merest 
shadow  of  truth  was  materialized 
into  incriminating  facts  to  be  used 
against  hundreds  of  innocent  per- 
sons." 

Interviewed  on  his  centennial 
birthday,  Dr.  Dobson  said  he  had 
no  special  recipe  for  longevity, 
except  that  "moderation"  may  I 
have  helped  him  attain  his  100th 
birthday. 

His  bedside  radio  and  news- 
papers kept  him  well  informed  on 
world  events  and  sports.  He  was 
long  interested  in  baseball. 

He  dated  his  interest  in  the  na- 
tional sport  back  to  the  time  he 
introduced  innovations  in  the 
game  which  are  standard  practices 
today.  He  was  credited  with  in- 
troducing the  rule  giving  a  bats- 
man first  base  on  four  wide 
pitches,  and  today's  baseball  box 
scoring  is  an  adaptation  of  that 
devised  by  Dr.  Dobson  back  in 
the  1870's. 

On  his  100th  birthday,  there 
was  no  doubt  in  the  centenarian's 
mind  as  to  the  eventual  outcome 
of  the  present  war.  "We'll  lick 
them  on  all  fronts,"  he  predicted. 


■Uobson,    ^ichard 


New  Tork  City 


LINCOLN  AND  WALT  WHITMAN; 
A  REMARKABLE  REMINISCENCE 


[BY  RICHARD  DOBSON.] 

Walking  up  Broadway,  New  York  city, 
one  November  day  In  1910,  the  sight  of 
the  old  Astor  House  on  lower  Broadway 
brought  to  my  mind  most  vividly  the 
reminiscence   I    herewith    append: 

One  of  the  most  memorable  scenes  that 
I  ever  set  eyes  upon  was  the  appearance 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  Broadway.  E>tew 
York  city,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1861. 
i  this  occasion  that  Lincoln  ex- 
hibited the  most  noble  traits  of  his  char- 
acter. 

was    In   the   afternoon   of   the    afore- 
itioned     day    that     more     than     50,000 
people  wore  assembled  in    th< 
•  stor  House,   on   Broadw   . 
eyes   up     and     down     that     famous 
ighfare    to    get    a    glimpse     of 
President-elect.      The     shops 
and  places  of  business  were  n 
all    closed.     " 


»  sound  of  the  carriage  wheels 
should    bring    to    their    ga~- 
black    Republican"    Presid> 


"the 


,_.,  had  been  cleared  by 
the  police  of  the  vast  throng  of  hacks 
and  cabs,  trucks  and  drays  that  usually 
filled  it  at  that   period  of  time. 

11  be  of  interest  to  readers,  perhaps. 
If   for  a   moment   I    draw    a^  picture     of 

the  readers  to   picl  scene  in   their 

mind's  e: 
ist  opposil 
Astor  House  «.. 
against  the  curb  was  a  solitary  coach  o! 
hack.  I'pon  this  isolated  coach  stood  o: 
sat  Wall  Whitman.  It  was  my  good  for 
tune  to  climb  up  beside  him  without  an3 
remonstrance  from  the— afterward— fa- 
mous poet.  I  was  then  a  young  man. 
W-H  Whitman  was  then  a  coachman,  ob- 
d  unknown.  He  has  since  come. 
limelight  of  the  w^orld  a.s  a  great 
light   of   tiie   world,   the   grandest. 

strange  man.  \ 
ward  was  the  s 
more  adverse  c 
I   had  a  s] 

Coming  down  the  street  yonder  are  tw 
or       three      shabby-looking       hacks       0 
barouches.      They    stop    in    front    of    the 
Intel.     Look,  will    you?      Ah!     there 
"Hi  neat  Old  Abe"— as  he  was  then  of 
tailed,      See    rrtap.;    he    stands    head 
shoulders    above    his    ivilr,y>.      Koilow 

a    closer  'look'  at'  him.      He 

,.  hack  and  Is  standing  with 
back  toward  the  vast  throng  on  the  s^ 
walk  looking  up  ai  the  great  struo, 
which  loom 

The    reader    must     remember    that 
was    long    before    the    days    of    Broarr 
skyscrapers,    and    that    the 


KOlng  up  one   < 


the  side  of  that 
iitman.  who  after- 
)f  much  praise  and 

In  his  own  coun- 
vlew   of   the   whole 


\\  Th 


f  believe  there  never 
owd     In     > 
,     silent.        so       speech! 
|  There      stood      Lincoln 
dressed      in      black: 
slovenly      fas 


ominous, 
areless,      easy 


little     awkwi 
with    In    his     general     ap 

of  46  degrees.  His  long,  v 
behind    Mm.      For   full    thi 

coin   stood,   watching 


rd 


"said). 
1m\ruile 


The  awe  of  the  occasion  was  Intense.  A 
something  once  felt  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Just  think  of  it!  Fifty  thousand  people 
in  one  vast  throng  on  Broadway  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Astor  Hotel,  and  yet  the 
I  silence  was  so  complete  Cterrific,  one 
might  almost  say)  that  one  could  hear 
his  own  heart  throbs. 

Fifty  years,  the  19th  day  of  February, 
1811,  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies, have  come  and  gone,  freighted 
with  their  wealth  of  tragedy,  comedy  and 
c)i  cumstance;  yet  nothing  remains  with 
me  of  all  this  so  distinct,  clear  cut  and 
certain  as  the  picture  of  Lincoln,  Broad- 
way, the  vast  human  throng,  Walt 
Whitman  and  his  coach  and  horses. 
The  silence  of  Lincoln  on  this  occa- 
le  act.  I  say,  stamped  him 
~"     the   most   prophetic,    ' 


the 


this 


seeing  and  judicious  statesman  the  world 
ever  saw.  Beneath  the  calm  exterior  of 
that  immense  and  motley  throng  were 
rankling  in  many  bosoms  the  seeds  of 
discord,  secession,  mutiny,  murder.  It 
required  but  one  act  to  apply  the  match 
to  this  inflammable,  heterogeneous  mix- 
ture of  hell,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  would 
j  never  have  reached  the  White  House 
and  a  nation  would  have  suffered  irre- 
I  parable  loss.  But  that  one  act,  by  the 
!  heroism,  wisdom  and  self-denial  of  our 
i  noble  martyred  Lincoln,  was  averted  and 
j  we    are    today   reaping   the    reward.      We 


Providence 


?.ined 


all." 


:able 


Uion  the  thought  of  Shake- 
nor   night   unhallowed   pass 


:stool   if  I  for   i 


ithout   the  j 


.n,i    Walt    Whi- 
me  ever  since.    Neith, 
One  was  quaint,  with 


i — Abraham      Lincoln 

-has    remained    with 

spoke  at  the  ti 


countenance  half 

i,  half  comic;  the  other  was  somber, 

solemn  and  queer,  while  ever  and  anon  a 
cynical  smile  played  over  his  rugged 
features. 

Some  one  said  to  me  one  day:  "How- 
did  you  know  that  it  was  Walt  Whitman 
When   you   climbed   up  alongside  of  hin 


rms  thrown 

Inutcs   Lin- 

i    a    serio-comic  ( 

countenance  that   vast,  speechless  throng.  | 

shout  t 
No   other  living  i 


i  cheer  was  given   him.  | 

an  could  have  Imitated 

rjinooln  on  thai   occasion.    Why  was  It,  I 

nsk.  that  Abraham  Lincoln  never  opened 
his  mouth  on  that  occasion?  Ninety-nine 
politicians  out  of  a  hundred  would  have 
spouted  for  an  hour  or  more  on  such  an 
occasion.  Seven  out  of  every  ten  states- 
men the  wide  world  over  would  have  ha- 
rangued the  people.  But.  the  immortal 
Lincoln  said  never  a  word.  The  silence 
from  such  a  sea  of  people  was  momentous, 
.  s.rne  like  II  has  never  been 
I  duplicated    since,    perhaps    never   will    be. 


-I, 


% 


* 
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Doctorman,   George  W. 


GUARDSMAN  RECALLS 
PLOT  TO  EGG  LINCOLN 

Man,  95,  Helped  Protect  President  in 
Louisville 

By  United  Press 

CHRISTOPHER,  111.,  Feb.  14.— 
George  Washington  Doctorman,  95, 
is  one  of  the  last  of  the  national 
guardsmen  who  prevented  a  mob 
from  rotten-egging  President-elect 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  he  passed 
through  Louisville,  Ky.,  en  route  to 
Washington  to  be  inaugurated,  he 
said. 

"A  big  crowd  was  waiting  at  the 
Louisville  station  for  Lincoln's  train," 
Doctorman  said,  "and  all  of  the  peo- 
ple were  angry.  Some  had  stones  in 
their  hands,  but  the  majority  carried 
rotten  eggs.  When  the  train  came  to 
a  stop  the  crowd  was  ready  to  let 
Lincoln  'have  it'  when  my  company 
of  national  guardsmen  came  up  with 
drawn  bayonets  and  made  the  people 
fall  back. 

"President-elect  Lincoln  walked 
around  on  the  station  platform  until 
the  train  left,  but  no  violence  was 
done  to  him." 


George  Washington         Helped  keep  mob  from  egging  Lincoln 

Louisvil 


GUARDSMAN  RECALLS 
PLOT  TO  EGG  LINCOLN 

By  United  Press.  *^: 
CHRISTOPHER,  HI.,  Jan.  20  — 
George  Washington  Doctorman,  95  is 
one  of  the  last  of  the  National  Guards- 
men who  prevented  a  mob  from  rotten- 
egging  President  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
he  passed  through  Louisville,  Ky  en 
route  to  Washington  to  be  inaugurated 
he  said. 

"A  big  crowd  was  waiting  at  the 
Louisville  station  for  Lincoln's  train"' 
Doctorman  said,  "and  all  of  the  people 
were  angry.  Some  had  stones  in  then- 
hands  but  the  majority  had  rotten 
eggs.  When  the  train  came  to  a  stop 
the  crowd  was  ready  to  let  Lincoln 
have  it  when  my  company  of  National 
Guardsmen  came  up  with  drawn  bayo- 
nets and  made  the  people  fall  back 

"President-elect  Lincoln  walked 
around  on  the  station  platform  until 
the  train  left,  but  no  violence  was 
done  to  him." 


Louisville,  Ky. 
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May  10,  1933 


Mr.  Arch  A.  Dod 

242  fforth  Kenwood  Street 

Glendale,  California 

My  dear  Mr.  Bod: 

It  was  veiy  kind  of  you  indeed  to  call   tc  oar 
attention  the  lithograph  of  the  Lincoln  deathbed  scene, 
lrat  we  have  so  ?nany  iff  these  I  do  not  feel  we  would  care 
to  acquire  another.     I   think  altogether  we  have  atleast 
ten  different  views. 

We  would  be  yery  hapoy,  however,   to  k^ep  in  wind 
that  yen  have  an  available  olcture  and  if  there  are  those 
who  may  be  inquiring  for  such  a  print,  we  shall   be  very 
glad  to  refer  them  to  you. 

▼  ery  sincerely  yours. 


Director 
L.V>:'  Lincoln  Historical  Research  foundation 
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Dodge,    Grenville  M.  C0vu=il  Bluffs,    Iowa         Washington 

)ER:    THURSDAY  MORNING!,  DECEMBER  10,  1914. 


Dodges  Reminiscences  of   Lincoln 

PARAGRAPHS     FROM     "PERSONAL     RECOLLECTIONS,"    BV    MAJOR    GENERAL    GRENVILLE     M.    OCDGt 


If  there  is  any  person  living  who 
should  be  grateful  for  an  opportunity 
to  pay  his  tribute  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, it  is  myself,  for  as  president  he 
raised  me  from  a  citizen  to  the  high- 
est command  and  highest  rank  in  the 
army.  He  was  my  friend  from  the 
time  I  first  met  him  until  I  helped  to 
lay  him  away  in  Springfield,  111. 

No  one  can  appreciate  what  that 
friendship  and  what  his  acts  were  to 
me,  unless  they  have  experienced  the 
benefit  of  it  as  I  have. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  in  Council  Bluffs,  la., 
in  August,  1859,  I  think  the  eleventh 
day,  right  after  his  great  debate  with 
Douglass.  He  came  here  to  look  at 
some  property  in  the  Riddle  tract  on 
which  he  had  loaned  some  money  to 
Mr.  N.  B.  Judd.  the  attorney  for  the 
Rock  Island  railroad.  Mr.  Judd  was 
also  the  manager  in  the  campaign 
with  Douglass.  Mr.  Lincoln,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  O.  M.  Hatch,  secretary 
of  state  of  Illinois,  came  from  Spring- 
field to  St.  Joseph  by  rail,  visited 
Kansas,  then  came  up  the  Missouri 
river  by  steamboat.  He  found  here 
two  old  friends  who  had  lived  in 
Springfield  before  they  came  to 
Council  Bluffs,  W.  H.  M.  Pusey  and 
Thomas  Officer.  While  he  was  here 
the  Hon.  W.  H.  M.  Pusey  gave  a  re- 
ception at  his  residence  that  enabled 
our'  citizens  generally  to  meet  the 
two  distinguished  visitors.  He  was 
also  induced  to  make  a  speech  in 
concert  hall,  and  the  local  paper  no- 
tices of  that  speech  and  the  comment 
were  as  follows: 

From   the  Council   Bluffs  Weekly 
Nonpareil,  Aug.  13,  1859. 
"HON    A.     LINCOLN    SPEAKS    AT 

CONCERT  HALL  THIS  EVENING 

AT  HALF  PAST  7  O'CLOCK — GO 

AND  HEAR  HIM. 

"Hon.  Abe  Lincoln  and  the  secre- 
tary of  state  of  Illinois,  Hon.  O.  M. 
Hatch,  arrived  in  our  city  last  even- 
ing and  are  stopping  at  the  Pacific 
house.  The  distinguished  'sucker' 
has  yielded  to  the  earnest  importuni- 
ties of  our  cities — without  distinction 
of  party — and  will  speak  upon  the 
political  issues  of  the  day  at  Concert 
hall  this  evening.  The  celebrity  of 
the  speaker  will  most  certainly  in- 
sure him  a  full  house.  Go  and  hear 
'Old  Abe.'  " 

From  the  Nonpareil,  Aug.  20, 
1859: 

"ABE  LINCOLN. 

"This  distinguished  gentleman  ad- 
dressed a  very  large  audience  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  at  Concert  hall 
in  this  city  Saturday  evening  last.  In 
the  brief  limits  of  a  newspaper  arti- 
cle, it  were  impossible  even  though 
we  wielded  the  trenchant  pen  of  a 
Babbitt,  which  we  do  not,  to  give 
even  an  outline  of  his  masterly  and 
unanswerable  speech.  The  clear  and 
lucid  manner  in  which  he  set  forth 
the  true  principles  of  the  republican 
party,  in  the  dexterity  with  which 
he   applied    the    political    scalpel    to 


sought  me  out,  and  on  the  porch  of 
the  Pacific  hotel,  for  two  hours,  he 
engaged  me  in  conversation  about 
what  I  knew  of  the  country  west  of 
the  Missouri  river,  and  greatly  im- 
pressed me  by  the  great  interest  lie 
displayed  in  the  work  in  which  I  was 
engaged. 

He  inquired  particularly  as  to  the 
comparative  merit  of  the  forty-sec- 
ond parallel,  or  Platte  valley  lines, 
with  the  two  southern  and  the  north- 
ern lines  surveyed  by  the  govern- 
ment. As  to  the  two  southern,  I  had 
no  information;  but  about  the  north- 
ern survey  I  had  obtained  much  val- 
uable data. 

He  stated  that  there  was  nothing 
more  important  before  the  nation  at 
that  time  than  the  building  of  the 
railroad  to  the  Pacific  coast.  He  in- 
geniously extracted  a  great  deal  of 
information  from  me,  and  I  found 
the  secrets  I  had  been  holding  for 
my  employers  in  the  east  had  been 
given  to  him.  This  interview  was  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  me.  It 
was  a  milestone  in  my  life,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  never  forgot  it. 

While  he  was  in  Council  Bluffs  the 
citizens  took  him  up  what  is  now 
Oakland  avenue,  to  the  point  where 
the  road  turns  into  Rohrer  park,  and 
he  was  greatly  impressed  with  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  views  in  the 
world.  You  can  look  up  and  down 
the  broad  Missouri  river  valley  for 
ten  miles,  and  can  look  across  into 
Nebraska  and  see  Omaha,  and  from 
Florence  to  Bellevue. 

The  property  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  in  the  Riddle  tract  was  joined 
by  that  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Vallandingham 
of  Ohio,  a  very  bitter  rebel  during 
the  war;  a  man  of  great  ability,  and 
who  was  a  member  of  congress.  He 
spent  his  time  fighting  and  oppos- 
ing the  administration  with  great;,bit- 
terness — so  much  so  that  he  was  ar- 
rested by  General  Burnside  and  tried 
for  treason.  He  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  during 
the  war,  I  think  at  Fort  Lafayette 
or  some  other  national  prison,  and 
President  Lincoln,  notwithstanding 
the  bitterness  shown  toward  him  and 
the  attacks  made  upon  him,  commuted 
the  sentence  and  ordered  him  sent 
through  the  lines  to  the  south. 
Vallandingham  went  through  the 
lines,  but  he  did  not  think  the  south 
treated  him  with  proper  considera- 
tion and  he  left  there  and  wenrt  to 
Canada.  He  remained  there  until 
the  war  was  over,  then  he  came  back 
to  Ohio  and  ran  for  governor  and  was 
defeated  by  over  100,000  majority. 
He  then  became,  to  the  astonishment 
of  everyone,  a  great,  advocate  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  for  the  Negro.  It  is 
a  singular  fact  that  Vallandingham 
met  death  by  a  pistol  shot,  the  same 
as  President  Lincoln.  He  was  trying 
a  case  in  the  courts  of  Ohio — a  case 
of  murder — and  while  he  was  show- 
ing the  pistol  used  by  the  murderer 
he  let  it  fall,  and  in  falling  it  was  dis- 
charged, wounding  him,  and  he  died 
from  the  wound. 


David,  Hoxie,  and  others,  represent- 
ing Iowa.  We  hired  a  house  in  the 
rear  of  the  National  hotel,  which  we 
made  our  headquarters,  and  which 
became  the  headquarters  for  the 
state  of  Iowa.  We  all  attended  the 
inauguration  and  listened  to  Lin- 
coln's inaugural  speech.  It  impressed 
not  only  us  but  everyone  who  at- 
tended. When  it  was  over  we  re- 
turned to  the  National  hotel.  Judge 
Denio  of  Springfield,  a  very  tall  man 
— I  should  say  six  feet  four  inches — 
was  very  enthusiastic  in  praise  of 
Lincoln  and  they  induced  him  to 
make  a  speech.  He  got  up  on  a  table 
and  in  describing  the  speech  he  said: 
"There  has  only  one  address  ever 
been  made  better  than  that  of  Lin- 
coln and  that  was  Christ's  sermon 
on  the  mount." 

When  I  arrived  at  Washington  and 
went  to  the  White  house  to  call  on 
President  Lincoln,!  met'Senator  Har- 
lan of  my  state  in  the  ante-room 
and  he  took  me  in  to  see  the  presi- 
dent. It  happened  to  be  at  the  hour 
when  the  president  was  receiving  the 
crowd  in  the  ante-room  next  to  his 
room.  Senator  Harlan  took  me  up  | 
to  him  immediately  and  presented  j 
me  to  him.  President  Lincoln  re- ! 
ceived  me  cordially  and  said  he  was  i 
glad  to  see  me.  He  asked  me  to  sit  j 
down  while  he  disposed  of  the  crowd. 
I  sat  down  and  waited;  I  saw  him; 
take  each  person  by  the  hand  and  in  , 
his  kindly  way  dispose  of  them.  To 
an  outsider,  it  would  seem  that  they 
all  got  what,  they  wanted,  for  they 
seemed  to  go  away  happy.  I  sat 
there  for  some  time,  and  felt  that  I 
was  overstaying  my  time  with  him, 
so  stepped  up  and  said  that  I  had 
merely  called  to  pay  my  respects 
that  I  had  no  business,  so  would  say 
goodby.  President  Lincoln  turned 
to  me  and  said,  "If  you  have  the 
time,  I  wish  you  would  wait;  I  want 
to  talk  with  you."  I  sat  down  again 
and  waited  quietly  until  he  had  dis- 
posed of  the  crowd.  When  he  was 
through,  he  took  me  into  the  next 
room.  He  saw  that  I  was  ill-at-ease, 
so  he  took  down  from  his  desk  a  lit- 
tle book  called  "The  Gospel  of 
Peace."  I  think  it  was  written  by 
Artemus  Ward  and  was  very  humor- 
ous. He  opened  the  book,  crossed 
his  legs,  and  began  to  read  a  portion 
of  a  chapter  which  was  so  humorous 
that  I  began  to-laugh,  and  it  brought 
me  to  myself.  When  he  saw  that  he 
had  got  me  in  his  power,  he  laid 
the  book  down  and  began  to  talk  to 
me  about  my  visit  to  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  and  what  I  saw.  He  did 
not  say  a  single  word  about  by  own 
command  or  about  the  west,  showing 
his  whole  interest  was  in  the  army 
of  the  Potomac.  While  we  were 
sitting  there  talking  we  were  called 
to  lunch.  During  the  meal  he  talked 
about  the  army  of  the  Potomac  and 
about  Grant,  and  finally  led  up  to 
the  place  where  he  asked  me  the 
question,  of  what  I  thought  about 
Grant,  and  what  I  thought  about  his 
next  campaign.  Just  as  he  asked 
the   question,    we   got   up   from   the 
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the  democratic  carcass — beggars 
all  description  at  our  hands.  Suffiec 
it,  that  the  speaker  fully  and  fairly 
sustained  the  great  reputation  he 
acquired  in  the  memorable  Illinois 
campaign,  as  a  man  of  great  intel- 
lectual power — a  close  and  sound 
reasoner." 

Among  others,  I  listened  to  his 
speech,  which  was  very  able,  at- 
tractive and  convincing.  His  man- 
ner of  presenting  his  argument  was 
very  simple,  his  points  so  clear  and 
well  defined  that  it  was  easy  for 
anyone  to  comprehend  it.  It  was  his 
method  that  made  him  so  attractive 
as  a  public  speaker.  The  crowd,  as 
well  as  myself,  was  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  what  he  had  said  was 
true,  and  that  his  policy  in  the  Negro 
question  in  national  affairs  should 
be  adopted. 

During  the  summer  of  1859  I  had 
been  engaged  Nin  making  reconnais- 
sances west  of  the  Missouri  river  for 
the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  I  came 
back  to  Council  Bluffs  with  my  party, 
arriving  here  some  time  in  August. 
Mr.  Lincoln  heard  from  someone  of 
my  explorations  and  surveys,  also 
that  I  was  in  Council  Bluffs,  and  he 


In  1860,  when  President  Lincoln 
was  a  candidate  of  the  republican 
party,  Mr.  N.  B.  Judd  of  Chicago 
wrote  me  a  letter  and  requested  me 
to  come  to  Chicago  and  aid  as  far 
as  I  could  in  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  went  to  Chi- 
cago and  was  greatly  surprised 
when  I  got  to  the  convention  and 
found  that  there  were  only  two  votes 
for  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  Iowa 
delegation,  the  rest  being  scattered 
to  Seward,  McLane  and  others.  I 
thought  the  state  next  to  Illinois 
should  cast  their  entire  vote  for  a 
man  of  Lincoln's  ability  and  stand- 
ing, and  I  did  what  f  could  to  turn 
them  to  Lincoln.  I  was  present  at 
the  conference  the  evening  before  the 
last  day  of  balloting,  when  the  Penn- 
sylvania deligation  led  in  an  agree- 
ment with  other  states  to  cast  their 
votes  on  the  next  day  for '  Lincoln, 
and  that  would  insure  his  nomina- 
tion. I  was  anxious  that  the  Iowa 
delegation  should  vote  for  him,  which 
they  all  did  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two.  After  his  nomination  and 
election  I  went  to  Washington  to 
the  inauguration.  I  remember  there 
was  with  me  Kasson,  Allison,  Gurley, 


table.  I  answered,  "Mr.  President, 
you  know  we- western  men  have  the 
greatest  confidence  in  General  Grant; 
I  have  no  doubt,  whatever,  that  in 
this  next  campaign  he  will  defeat 
Lee — how,  or  when  he  is  to  do  it,  I 
cannot  tell,  but  I  am  sure  of  it."  He 
took  my  hand  in  both  of  his  and  very 
solemnly  said,  "You  don't  know  how 
glad  I  am  to  hear  you  say  that."  I 
did  not  appreciate  then  what  a  great 
strain  he  was  under — not  until  read- 
ing Welles'  Celebrated  Diary,  show- 
ing that  Lincoln  had  no  person 
around  him  to  advise  him;  that 
everything  he  did  was  from  his  own 
thoughts  and  decision.  It  is  a  won- 
der to  me  that  he  ever  got  through 
the,  war  so  successfully.  I  did  not 
know  then  that  Lincoln's  table  was 
piled  with  letters  demanding  the 
change  of  Grant,  declaring  that  his 
campaign  was  a  failure  and  wanting 
to  have  a  different  commander  sent, 
etc.  When  I  was  ready  to  leave,  I 
thanked  President  Lincoln  for  what 
he  had  done  for  me  and  asked  if 
there  was  anything  I  could  do  for 
him.  He  said,  "If  you  don't  care,  I 
would  like  to  have  you  take  my  re- 
spects to  your  army." 


J    WRI GHT 


VISIT  WITH  LINCOLH 

lowan     Wrote     of     War- Time 
Visit  With  the  President. 


Gen.  Grenville  M.  Dodge  in  a  Book  of 

Personal  Reminiscences  Told  of 

Trip   to  the   White   House. 


Iffc 


UOR  GENERAL  GREN- 
VILLE  M.  DODGE,  famed 
both  as  a  commander  in  the 
civil  war  and  as  the  chief  en- 
gineer during  the  construction  of  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad,  wrote  for  pri- 
vate circulation  a  book  of  personal 
reminiscences  of  Lincoln,  Grant  and 
Sherman,  each  of  whom  he  knew,  the 
last  two  intimately.  In  the  book  Gen- 
eral Dodge  recounts  a  number  of  anec- 
dotes of  Lincoln  not  generally  known. 

He  tells  of  a  visit  he  paid  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  at  the  White  House  at  a 
time  when  the  chief  executive  was 
greatly  worried  over  the  command  of 
the  Union  forces  because  he  was  re- 
ceiving so  many  demands  that  Grant 
be  relieved  of  the  command.  General 
Dodge  writes:  /  f /£ 

"When  1  arrived  at  Washington  and 
went  to  the  White  House  to  call  on 
President  Lincoln  I  met  Senator  Har- 
lan of  my  state  in  the  anteroom,  and 
he  took  me  in  to  see  the  president.  It 
happened  to  be  at  the  hour  when  the 
president  was  receiving  the  crowd  in 
the  antechember  next  to  his  room. 
Senator  Harlan  took  me  up  to  him  im- 
mediately and  presented  me  to  him. 
President  Lincoln  received  me  cordial- 
ly and  said  he  was  very  glad  to  see 
me.  He  asked  me  to  sit  down  while 
he  disposed  of  the  crowd.  I  sat  down 
and  waited.  I  saw  him  take  each 
person  by  the  hand  and  in  his  kindly 
way  dispose  of  them.  To  an  outsider 
it  would  seem  that  they  all  got  what 
they  wanted,  for  they  seemed  to  go 
away  happy. 

"1  sat  there  for  some  time  and  felt 
that  I  was  overstaying  my  time  with 
him.  so  stepped  up  and  said  that  1 
had  merely  called  to  pay  my  respects 
and  that  1  had  no  business  and  so 
would  say  goodby  President  Lincoln 
turned  to  me  and  said:  "If  you  have 
the  time  I  wish  you  would  wait  I 
want  to  talk  with  you.' 

"I  sat  down  again  and  waited  quiet- 
ly until  he  had  disposed  of  the  crowd. 
When  he  was  through  he  took  me  into 
the  next  room.  He  saw  that  I  was  ill 
at  ease,  SO  he  took  down  from  his  desk 
a  little  book  called  'The  Gospel  of 
Peace.'  I  think  it  was  written  by  Ar- 
temus  Ward  and  was  very  humorous. 
He  opened  the  book,  crossed  his  legs 
and  began  to  read  a  portion  of  a  chap- 
ter which  was  so  humorous  that  I  be- 
gan to  laugh,  and  it  brought  me  to  my- 
self. 

"When  he  saw  that  he  had  got  me 
in  his  power  he  laid  the  book  down  and 
began  to  talk  to  me  about  my  visit  to 
thf  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  what  I 


■ Dodge, 

saw.  He  did  not  say  a  single  word 
about  my  own  command  or  about  the 
west,  showing  his  whole  interest  was 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  While 
we  were  sitting  there  talking  we  were 
called  to  lunch. 

"During  the  meal  he  talked  about  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  about  Grant 
and  finally  led  up  to  the  place  where 
he  asked  me  the  question  of  what  I 
thought  about  Grant  and  what  I 
thought  about  his  next  campaign. 

"Just  as  he  asked  the  question  we 
got  up  from  the  table.  I  answered: 
'Mr.  President,  you  know  we  western 
men  have  the  greatest  confidence  in, 
General  Grant.  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  in  this  next  campaign  he  will 
defeat  Lee.  How  or  when  he  is  to  do 
it  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  am  sure  of  it.' 

"He  shook  my  hand  in  both  of  his 
and  very  solemnly  said,  'You  don't 
know  how  glad  1  am  to  hear  you  say 
that*  "    . 

"I  did  not  appreciate  then  what  a  great 
strain  he  was  under — not  until  reading 
Welles'  celebrated  diary,  showing  that 
Lincoln  had  uo  person  around  him  to 
advise  him:  that  everything  he  did  was 
from  his  own  thoughts  and  decision. 
It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  he  ever  got 
through  the  war  so  successfully.  I  did 
not  know  then  that  Lincoln's  table  was 
piled  with  letters  demanding  the  change 
of  Grant,  declaring  that  his  campaign 
was  a  failure  and  wanting  to  have  a 
different  commander  sent,  etc. 

"When  I  was  ready  to  leave  I  thank- 
ed President  Lincoln  for  what  he  had 
done  for  me  and  asked  if  there  was 
anything  I  could  do  for  him.  He  said, 
'If  you'  don't  care  I  would  like  to  have 
you  take  my  respects  to  your  army.' " 


Gen.    Grenville  M. 
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Dodge 


Out  in  California  last  week,  J.  M.  Dodge 
88,  whose  father  and  mother  were  introduced  '  j 
!    f0.,ri°iherbyAbrahamLincolnln  Spring- 
field,  celebrated  the  sixty-second  anniversar^ 
of  his  arrival  in  San  Diego. 

Dodge  now  the  oldest  living  former  em- 
ploye of  San  Diego  city  and  county  servTd 

J    trerasueraerrS  "  "^  *"*  Md  ^  Was  **    \ 

Lmcoln  to  thank  for  our  having  been  born," 
thefefa!ahld  "^ting  the  story  of  how 
their  father  and  mother  met.  «My  father 
and  Lmcoln  had  been  reading  law  together 
before  my  father  decided  to  become  a  Pres 
bytenan  minister.  One  night  the  future 
president  persuaded  father  to  go  to  a  dance 
b«ng  given  by  Sally  Ridgely 
eJA£er  LinC°,n  had  danCed  with  the  host- 
tS  nttprd:rdmyfather'whoask-f-: 

himabute?hatd  M^^  ]ike  t0  da"Ce  WW, 
mm,  but  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  so  crippled 


DOLE,    TRAM  E. 


Lincoln  Stories  From  Father 
Help  Tulsan  With  His  History 

Lincoln  Day  holds  more  than  ordinary  significance 
for  one  Tulsan  who  doesn't  have  to  go  to  the  history  books 
for  information  on  the  Great  Emancipator. 

Richard  K.  Dole,  6635  S. 
Peoria  av.,  can  still  rely  on  the 
sharp  memories  of  his  father- 
memories  which  span  a  great  part 
of  United  States  history. 

His  father  is  Prank  D.  Dole  now 
quietly   awaiting  his  101st  birthday 


„  a  small,  white  cottage  in  Calu- 
met, near  Oklahoma  City. 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  no  mere 
legend  for  the  white-haired  patri- 
arch. He's  a  personal  memory.  Dole 
saw  the  great  Lincoln  not  once,  but 
many  times.  He  even  had  dinner  at 
the  White  House  when  his  Illinois 
neighbor  was  president. 

Dole  is  the  subject  of  a  full-page 
story  in  the  Sunday  magazine  sec- 
tion of  the  Daily  Oklahoman.  Writ- 
ten by  Paul  Hood,  the  story  relates 
that  Dole  was  born  July  10,  1850  at 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  when  anti-slavery 

rumblings  were  growing. 

His  father,  Charles  Dole  and  two 

uncles  later  moved  to  near  Mattoon, 

111.,  and  bought  four  sections  of  land 

at  $1.25  an  acre. 

(His  son  in  Tulsa  recalled  today 

that   some   of   that   land    was    sold 

recently   for   $400   an   acre). 

Lincoln   already   had   served  in 

congress  and  had  returned  to  Illinois 

to  practice  law. 


"He  used  to  come  to  my 
father's  farm  once  in  a  while," 
Dole  recalls.  "They  called  each 
other  Abe  and  Charlie." 

One  of  his  uncles,  Bill,  was 
particularly  close  to  Lincoln  and 
that  friendship  was  later  rewarded 
by  his  appointment  as  Indian  com- 
missioner. 

One  of  the  more  vivid  memories 
of  the  Civil  war  president  that 
sticks  with  Dole  centers  about  a 
political  meeting  near  Mattoon 
where  Lincoln  spoke  during  the 
presidential  campaign. 

"There  were  a  hundred  men 
who  rode  over  to  Mattoon  for  the 
meeting  on  horseback,"  Dole  re- 
members. "I  had  a  Shetland  pony 
and  they  had  me  ride  in  front. 

We  rode  up  in  front  of  the 
platform  with  me  ahead  of  them. 
Lincoln  knew  me  and  he  came 
down  off  the  platform  and  pinned 
a  badge  on  me.  I  don't  remember 
what  he  said— there  was  so  much 
yelling  and  hollering  around. 

"After  the  speeches  everyone 
thought  there  was  going  to  be  a 
big  fight.  But  within  two  hours, 
instead  of  a  fight,  everyone  had 
gotten  drunk  together." 

Dole  still  has  the  tattered  cam- 
paign badge.  It  bears  Lincoln's 
picture,  the  slogan  "Honest  Ole 
Abe"  and  "Lincoln  and  Hamlin,' 
the  1860  Republican  ticket. 

After  Lincoln's  election,  Dole 
visited  his  Uncle  Bill  in  Washington 
and  was  invited  to  the  White  House 
for  dinner.  But  he  has  little  recol- 
lection of  that  meeting. 

Dole  married  for  the  first  time 
in  Mattoon  and  had  one  son  by  that 
union,  Dr.  Prank  D.  Cole,  who  has 
been  a  dentist  in  Lawton  since  the 
pioneer  days.  Then  he  left  Illinois 
for  Caldwell,  Kan.,  where  he  bought 
half  interest  in  a  livery  stable  and 
it  was  there  he  met  his  second  wife. 
The  Doles  celebrated  their  65th 
wedding  anniversary  last  year.  Mrs. 
Dole  is  still  spry  at  87  and  besides 
the  son  in  Tulsa,  she  has  a  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  J.  L.  Marye  of  Calumet. 

The  Calumet  community  has 
been  home  to  the  Doles  since  1900 
when  Dole's  rheumatism  drove  him 
out  of  Kansas. 
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Dolin,   Stephen 


Washington  -  White  House 


NEBRASKAN   RELATES 
KINDINESS  OF  LINCOLN. 

Phoenix,  Neb..  Feb.  12.— While  the 
nation  joined  in  eulogy  of  the  char- 
acter of  Abraham  Lincoln  today,  resi-  | 
dents  of  this  little  town,  obscured  in 
the  wastes  of  Nebraska's  sand  hills, 
heard  a  story  of  the  martyred  presi- 
dent's fortitude  and  love  from 
Stephen  Donlin,  64  years  old,  one  of 
the    town's    oldest    residents. 

As  the  story  was  passed  by  Don- 
lin's  mother,  Mrs.  ^Donlin  came  to  the 
White  House  one  morning-  -in  1861,  ill 

clad  and  travel  worn,  in  her  arms  a 
boy  wrapped  in  a  grimy  plain  shawl. 
Her  mission,  was  to  obtain  Lincoln's 
clemency  for  her  husband,  a  coal 
miner,  who,  -with  about  50  other  min- 
ers, was  in  jail  because  he  had  at- 
tended  a   forbidden   political   meeting. 

Cancelling  all  pressing  business  for 
the  moment,  the  story  relates,  Lin- 
coln gave  the  destitute  woman  her 
breakfast,  arranged  for  the  trans- 
portation home  and  ordered  the  min- 
mi-a   freed. 

"I  was  that, baby,"  Donlm  saifi. 
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Donlin,  Stephen 


Nebraskan  Tells  of 
Visit  to  Lincoln  in 
Arms  of  His  Mother 


(By  tho  Associated  Press) 
PHOENIX,  Neb.,  Feb.  12.-— While  the 
nation  joined  in  eulogy  of  the  character 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  today,  residents  of 
this  little  town,  obscured  in  the  wastes  of 
Nebraska's  sand  hills,  heard  a  story  of  the 
martyr  president's  fortitude  and  love 
from  Stephen  Donlin,  64  years  old,  one 
of  the  oldest  residents. 

As  the  story  was  told  him  by  Donlin's 
mother,  Mrs.  Donlin  came  to  the  whita 
house  one  morning  in  1861,  ill  clad  and 
travel  worn,  bearing  in  her  arms  a  baby 
wrapped  in  a  grimy  plaid  shawl.  Her 
mission  was  to  secure  Lincoln's  clemen- 
cy for  her  husband,  a  coal  miner  at  Ha- 
zelton.  Pa.,  who  with  fifty  other  miners 

I  was  in  jail  because  he  had  attended  a 

|  forbidden    political    meeting. 

|       The   woman   waited   many   days  with- 

i  out  attention.  One  morning  a  mau 
stopped  at  the  entrance  of  the  executive 
chamber,  peeked  through  the  shawl  at 
the  baby  and  inquired  its  name.  The 
woman  told  the  "kindly  man,"  who  was 

1  Lincoln,  how  she  had  walked,  with  her 
baby,  from  Hazelton  to  Washington, 
about  200  miles. 

Canceling  all  pressing  business,  Lin- 
coln gave  the  destitute  woman  breakfast, 
arranged  her  transportation  home,  and 
ordered  the  miners  freed. 

"I  was  that  baby,"  Donlin  said. 


• 


Donnagan,  G-eorge 


Snook  Hands  With  Lincoln     • 

It  is  becoming  quite  a  treat  to  see  some 
one  who  has  knc.vn  Lincoln.  Geo.  Donna- 
gan, of  1938  South  Third  street,  visited 
Lincoln  tomb,  Sept.  28,  1936.  He  was 
twelve  years  of  age  when  Lincoln  left 
for  Washington  and  was  in  the  group  at 
the  train  and  heard  his  farewell  address. 
As  a  boy  he  often  shook  hands  with 
Lincoln,  as  he  always  went  out  of  his 
way  in  those  days  to  shake  hands  with 
a  colored  lad.  He  now  is  a  picturesque 
figure  and  carries  his  87  years  as  a  man 
of  sixty. 
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Doremus,  George  Washington 


Man,  89,  Recalls 
Lincoln's  Words     i 

Encouragement  Given 
Page's  G.O.P.  Leanings 

GLENDALE,  Feb.  12.-A  pa-e 
m  the  House  of  Representatives 
m  the  early  '60's,  George  Wash- 
ington Doremus  of  481  Vine  St 
recalled  today  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth- 
day several  chats  he  had  with 
ithe  Great  Emancipator. 

Dearest  in  the  memories  of 
the  89-year-old  local  resident  was 
the  occasion  when  the<  Civil  War 
President    patted    him    on    the 

il  shoulder  gently  with  the  remark- 
You  re  a  pretty  good  boy." 
In  the  exchange  of  words  that 
followed.  Lincoln  asked  the  po- 
litical affiliation  of  the  page  and 
when  the  boy  answered  the  Re- 
publican party  the  martyred 
President,  Doremus  related,  ad- 
vised. "Stay  with  it  and  stand  I 
ay  the  Constitution  and  you'll 
?row  up  to  be  a  fine  man  " 
After  serving  two  terms  as 
)age  Doremus  went  to  Kansas 
and  then  came  to  California.  He 
said  he  has  voted  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  since  attaining  his 
majority.  5 


DORSEY,   ALBERT 

TELLS  LINCOLN'S  SENSE  OF  HUMOR  j 


bodyguard 


ALBERT  DORSEY 


Was  Bodyguard  For  Lincoln 


ARCADIA,  Feb.  12.— With  Lin-<: 
join's  birthday  today  being  cele- 
arated  throughout  America,  Albert 
Dorsey,  92,  of  1829  South  Second 
Avenue,  recalled  memories  of  the 
great  Civil  War  President  for  whom 
he  served  as  bodyguard  aboard  the 
"River  Queen"  when  Lincoln  offi- 
ciated at  the  surrender  of  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee. 

President  Lincoln's  unfailing 
good  humor,  his  sense  of  justice, 
and  his  love  of  fraternizing  with  the 
'boys"  are  some  of  the  impressions 


Mr.  Dorsey  retains     of  the  "Great 
Emancipator." 

He  recalls  the  time  when  some- 
body said  Mr.  Lincoln  couldn't  chop 
wood  to  any  great  account. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  grinned  and  took 
off  his  coat  and  set  to.  'I'll  bet  you 
a  jug  of  corn  licker  that  I  can  chop 
more  wood  than  all  of  you  can  pick 
up  while  I'm  chopping,'  he  an- 
swered. So  he  began  chopping 
wood  and  threw  the  sticks  right 
and  left  as  i...  as  he  could  throw 
them.  Yes,  he  was  pretty  smart 
I  when  it  came  to  jokes  like  that." 
I  Two  days  after  Mr.  Dorsey  left 
President  Lincoln  to  join  his  regi- 
ment, an  orderly  came  riding  along 
crying  that  Lincoln  had  been  as- 
sassinated. 

Mr.  Dorsey  was  a  member  of  the 
colorful  "French  Zouaves"  unit 
whose  uniform  consisted  of  scarlet 
trousers,  blue  jackets  and  red  caps. 

He  has  lived  with  his  daughter, 
Miss  Myrtle  Dorsey,  in  Arcadia  for 
the  past  16  years. 
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Albert    Dorsey 


Lincoln  Recalled 
by  Bodyguard 

Arcadia  Civil  War 
Veteran,  92,  Tells 
of  Historic  Jests 


ARCADIA,  Feb.  11.— On  Lin- 
coln's Birthday  tomorrow  a  man 
in  this  town  will  reflect  eighty 
years  ago  to  the  day  when 
"Abe"  was  stumping  through 
Bullock's  Grove  with  Stephen 
Douglas. 

He  is  Albert  Dorsey,  92  years 
of  age,  who  served  in  the  dash- 
ing Collis  Zouave  Regiment  out 
of  Philadelphia  during  the  Civil 
War  and  acted  as  Abraham  Lin- 

j  coin's     bodyguard     aboard     the 

J  River  Queen. 

,  That  was  a  few  short  days  be- 
fore     the     assassination.     That 

I  was  when  Lee  had  just  surren- 
dered. It  is  strange,  not  quite 
comprehensible,  to  talk  to  a  man 
who  saw  those  days  and  who 
heard    the    high,    thin    voice    of 

i  Lincoln  raised  in   laughter. 
THE    NOISE   INCIDENT 
"Mr.  Lincoln  would  come  up 

i  on  deck  and  joke  with  us  sol- 
diers and  with  the  sailors,"  Dor- 
sey said.  "He  was  a  natural 
kind  of  man.  When  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln tried  to  make  us  stop  mak- 
ing noise  at  a  dance  one  night 
on  board,  Mr.  Lincoln  came 
along  and  told  us  to  go  ahead. 
"Another    time,    before    that, 

1  when  I  was  a  lad  in  Farming- 
ton,  111.,  Lincoln  made  a  speech 

j  on  a  plank  platform  that  my  fa- 

'  ther  built." 


ALL  RILED  UP 

"Then,"      Dorsey      continued,! 
there  was  the  time  when  some- 
body got  Mr.   Lincoln  all  riled 
by  saying  he  couldn't  chop 
wood  to  any  great  account.    He 

inned  and  took  off  his  coat 
and  felt  the  blade  of  an  axe. 

Boys,'  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  'I'll 
bet  you  a  jug  of  corn  licker  that 
I  can  chop  more  wood  than  all 
of  you  can  pick  up  while  I'm 
chopping.'  So  they  said  all 
right,  and  he  began  to  chop 
WOOd—and  he  throw  the  slicks 
right  and  left  and  as  far  as 
he  could  throw  'em  .  .  .  Yes, 
sir,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  pretty 
smart  when  it  came  to  jokes 
like  that!" 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  Dor- 
sey has  lived  with  his  daughter, 
Miss  Myrtle  Dorsey,  at  1829 
South   Second  avenue. 
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